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To the student of educational conditions, the American high 
school offers at the present moment a most interesting problem. 
A period of radical reconstruction is drawing to a close. An era of 
organization is at hand. Just as the reconstruction was brought 
about by forces beyond the power of the institution and its leaders 
to stay or withstand, so the imminent process of organization will 
be shaped by equally powerful and determining factors in our 
national and social life. The efforts of individual writers and 
teachers as well as those of institutions and organized bodies will 
be effective only as they embody a recognition of the significance 
and meaning of these formative changes. Anyone who attempts 
to deal with the curriculum of the American high school, or any 
subject in the curriculum, with any seriousness, proceeds from an 
analysis, either implicit or avowed, of the educational situation by 
which he is confronted. It is not, therefore, a proof of unusual 
courage or of unpardonable naiveté, that one prefaces a discus- 
sion of the position of English in the high-school curriculum with 
the mention and discussion of what he deems the fundamental 
considerations demanding recognition. It is but natural that, as 
we think of the late curriculum which has given way to the new, 
we should ask ourselves what there was good about it, so good that 
it lasted with but slight variations for four hundred years and 
served to carry most of the educators of this generation through 
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the period of their high-school growth. This question has been 
asked innumerable times, and has received all sorts of answers. 
Some of these answers, wrought out in the heat of the controversy 
waged over the subject during the past half-century and more, have 
become accepted as the standard articles of the creed of the con- 
servative. And just as each answer bade fair to become the answer 
for the conservative, it became the object of attack by the combined 
forces of the radicals and innovators. The result of this long con- 
troversy is that we are in possession of a number of pretty well- 
defined educational topics for debate, with a mass of arguments, 
thoroughly worked out for both the positive and negative sides, 
with a splendid list of references to literature, educational and 
otherwise, and with a secondary list of cross-references showing 
just which argument on the one side is the sure antidote or anti- 
toxin for its counterpart on the other. To attempt, therefore, to 
answer this question anew would seem an inexcusable presumption. 
Nevertheless some sort of answer we must give ourselves. It is 
simply incredible that there is no bridge from the old to the new. 
Human experience does not leave off and begin again anew in that 
fashion. Some things surely we ought to be able to name that were 
true of the old curriculum which we must expect to find or make 
true of the new, if it is going to serve its purpose with anything 
like the success of the old. 

Now the discussions of the old curriculum pro and con referred 
to above have attempted to uncover its worth or inadequacy by 
showing either what it was or what it did. That is to say, they 
sought to evaluate it either as content or as function. It need hardly 
be pointed out that these two criteria ought not to be separated in 
their application and, in fact, are not really separable. The only 
justification, therefore, of the separation is one of practical con- 
venience in making an analysis of a complicated subject. It was 
a fundamental mistake on the part of the advocates of the old 
curriculum when they tried to base their claims on either standard 
of value as independent of the other. The old curriculum was 
valuable both as content and as function, both for what it was and 
what it did. When it failed to meet both tests at the same time 
it was doomed. And this, historically, is just what has happened. 
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The content of the old course ceased to have the value for the 
education of the day that warranted its monopoly of the whole 
field. Losing its peculiar value as educational content, for what 
it was, it was retained for almost a century in spite of constant 
attacks for its educative function, for what it did. Those who 
believe that the new or a new curriculum can meet the requirements 
of the present as well as the old met those of the past, will need to 
show that the new really takes the place of the old. Those, on the 
other hand, who look back with regret on the loss of the old, ought, 
in the interests of education and progress, to be ready to see how 
the new may be made to do the work of the old. It may be well 
for us briefly, then, to consider the value of the old curriculum from 
a broadly educational standpoint. 

As an educational instrument the classical curriculum had its 
own value as content. That is to say, while it brought in its train 
a series of postponed values, its chief educational value was imme- 
diate and vital in the experience of the young students who were 
working with it. This is not the usual justification offered for use 
or retention of the classical curriculum. Our educative literature 
is replete with arguments which seek the value of the classical 
curriculum in outside and derivative uses. All of these arguments, 
well known and hackneyed as they are, have just the worth of the 
claims that they set up. They are true, in fact, but not adequate 
as supports for continuing the old practice. The classical curricu- 
lum at the dawn of modern scholarship and educational endeavor 
was, historically, the only possible curriculum. It put the student 
into possession of the languages and literature through the control 
of which alone one could enter into the social heritage of the day. 
All the higher interests of mankind were conserved and made 
available for the modern world in them. Not only had one to seek 
knowledge there, but standards and ideals. In law, in medicine, in 
theology, in philosophy, in science, in logic, in rhetoric, in civics, 
in agriculture, in architecture and engineering, in literature, it was 
true as it has never been true since, that the way of the classics 
was the way into life. But this very necessity of -going to the 
classics to get insight into contemporary as well as past life was 
destined to bring about a development in all lines of human 
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endeavor that would inevitably make that necessity less and less. 
The great historic foundations remain as ever in antiquity. But 
it is less and less necessary to go back to these foundations in order 
to act effectively, or to live largely within any field of human 
activity. At the dawn of the modern movement the historical 
test was the only test of the permanent and stable in the social and 
scientific realms. Today experimentation in both fields has wrought 
out new methods of investigation and new criteria of value. Then, 
the past gave not only the history of the problem, but its solution 
as well. Today, the past yields only the history of the problem; 
its solution is attained by the use of new methods. This is another 
way of saying that we have built up a modern culture, with its 
roots in the past, to be sure, but of sufficient independence and 
novelty to warrant and demand our first concern. Under these 
modern conditions, therefore, the claim that the old curriculum 
should be retained as a basis for professional or cultural training 
is quite a different claim from that which might have been set up 
even a century ago. The classical curriculum has not the social 
value as content that it once had. What educational value as 
content it possessed and still possesses will be brought out later. 
When the consciousness of this changed situation extended to 
the professional educators, the line of defense was shifted from the 
content of the curriculum to its educational function, from what 
it was to what it did. The result was the long-established and 
highly honored argument as to the disciplinary value of the old 
curriculum. The classical curriculum trained a student’s mind as 
no other subjects or subject could. It is not necessary for us to 
discuss the various forms of this argument. Like the argument for 
content, it had its foundation in fact, but was not destined to prove 
adequate. Asa matter of strategy, it was a fatal move on the part 
of those who offered it, in that it risked the outcome of the battle 
on the outcome of a minor movement. The opponents of the 
doctrine of discipline transferred the discussion to the field of 
psychology, where the battle seems now to have taken on a 
somewhat modified form. But the issue of this latter contest is of 
little moment for the present discussion, inasmuch as the problem 
it raised has been shoved aside as immaterial rather than settled. 
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For all along the adherents of the old curriculum have been aware 
that there was a larger and truer basis for their claims than was 
comprised in any one of their arguments taken singly, or in all of 
them put together. 

With this brief review of the century-long effort to work out a 
defensible theory of the educational value of the classical curricu- 
lum, we return to our former statement that that value was inherent 
and realized in the experience of the student while occupied with it. 
This means that its content was not valuable because it could be 
useful at some other time and in some other activity, however true 
that might prove to be; that its function in the life of the student 
was not to store up a fund of discipline to be available in other 
situations, even if that might be. The old curriculum supplied a 
content to, and performed a function in the experience of, the 
student that was unique, immediate, and permanent, and this 
service made that curriculum truly educative. Let us try to realize 
what that service was. 

There are three fundamental features of the old curriculum 
which made it educative, independent of time or condition. The 
first of these is that it was a humanistic education. In the last 
analysis, there is no other education than a humanistic education. 
This is not a mere tautology, or a straining after rhetorical effect. 
The whole process of education is a learning by experience. Part 
of that experience is direct, immediate, and individual. Part is 
indirect, mediate, and social. Our direct experience comes to us 
through direct contact with our physical or social world. The 
objects are the stimuli which give rise to our images and ideas. 
Limited to direct experience, we should live within the range of our 
own physical habitat, organize our impulses as our own environ- 
ment dictated, and fashion our ideals with at best a provincial 
outlook. Indirect experience comes to us refined and organized 
by the efforts and aspirations of others, reveals to us the mean- 
ing and scope of our inmost springs of action, and places at our 
disposal the ideals of the race. Direct experience gives us the 
indispensable raw material of life. Indirect experience interprets, 
evaluates, organizes this raw material. Now, these two kinds of 
experience do not come to us as two, each referred to its source and 
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carefully discriminated. It is all one continuous experience, save 
as we adopt critical attitudes of reflection, or artificial attitudes of 
research and investigation. Education is the process of insuring 
to the individual an adequate supply of both types of experience 
so that he may live a larger, better life. The history of education 
reveals movements in the direction of increasing the one or the 
other, when the two have got out of balance. The modern move- 
ment with its slogan of ‘‘things not words”’ had its rise in a period 
when the schools had failed to insure to the pupils adequate direct 
experience. So our emphasis on motor-training and science is 
but a refined and up-to-date method of recognizing in our school 
practice this fundamental need. And let us not only acknowledge 
but insist once for all that the sciences are indispensable methods 
of control of experience and therefore an indispensable part of 
any education. Nevertheless, we must recognize that these same 
sciences deal each with a certain range of experience and with 
certain methods of control to secure definite and particular ends. 
No one science attempts the task of fitting its own result into the 
total of the experience of the individual. Nay, even our psychology 
does not attempt this for the pupil. We have our child psychology, 
our genetic psychology, our educational psychology or psychologies. 
They are written for teachers. They aim at a system of control of 
child life from outside; they give us an art of manipulation. Mean- 
time, the children live and learn to live. They borrow the experi- 
ence of others and test it in their own. They learn the meaning 
and value of their experiences as they find it reflected in that of 
others. Now, the truest and most intimate form in which the 
experience of others is communicated to us is that of language. 
Even for objects and events of the outer world, while it does not 
take their place in direct experience, language gives us the best 
account of them as experienced. And for our feelings, our aspira- 
tions and longings, our resolutions and intentions, language alone 
carries them out into the world of our fellow-men. We can com- 
pare our own inner life with that of others only through the mean- 
ing of language. For this reason alone, we may rest confident that 
the education of the young will always consist in adequate measure 
of the study of language. But why not get language training in 
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discussing history, mathematics, science, and what not? Cer- 
tainly the language is used in dealing with these experiences. More 
than that cannot be expected. But life is bigger, even for a child, 
than the sciences. It does not go on for him in terms of the sciences. 
His life is a total, a whole. Break it up for explanation and con- 
trol, if you will, into experiences regulated and explained by the 
sciences. It will go on as before as a whole. We have not the 
sciences available to explain it piece by piece, much less the total 
as it shifts and changes. Now, the form in which language best 
preserves and makes available the experience of others is literature. 
We need fix no limits to the meaning of this word. Let it stand 
as indicating what is written and accessible. The principle holds 
good. If it is scientific experience that we want, we may turn to 
the Journal of Mathematics, the Chemische Annalen, the Astro- 
physical Journal. If we wish to know how men have thought, 
felt, and aspired, we turn to literature. And we need take no man’s 
word for the truth of the account. The world has subjected it to 
its age-long test and given its imprimatur. So literature is the 
truest and most universal method of communicating experience; 
not all kinds of experience, but that kind that we all most need in 
youth, in manhood, and in old age to enable us to identify ourselves 
with our kind, to detect the peculiar likeness of another’s life to 
ours, to find the revelation of our yet unformed resolves in the 
governing ideals of another’s mind. It was because the classical 
curriculum, as organized and administered, in spite of patent 
defects and short-comings on the part of its advocates, did thus 
enlarge, ennoble, and refine the lives of the young, that it survived 
the attacks of its opponents as well as the defenses of its friends. 
Whatever educational means is adopted in its place must meet 
this supreme test: it must humanize those who come under its 
influence. 

The second characteristic of the old curriculum lies in the fact 
that it provided for continuity of experience. It would hardly 
seem necessary to enter into an exposition of this fundamental edu- 
cational requirement. Whatever may be said in criticism of the 
old curriculum as organized, or administered, the fact remains that 
for a number of years the minds of the pupils dealt with a material 
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which provided unlimited opportunity for utilizing their past 
achievement and attainment in the solution of new problems, so 
that each new solution gave the satisfaction of victory and the 
immediate realization of meaning and value. The result was not 
merely a relative mastery of a given subject-matter, but a sense of 
power, a self-mastery. The argument here is not that no other 
curriculum could be devised which would produce this result, nor 
that the old curriculum was better adapted to this end than any 
other conceivable or actual curriculum, but that the classics as 
studied did, as a matter of fact, provide this continuity of effort 
and experience. Moreover, no modern curriculum can be regarded 
as a substitute which fails to measure up to this requirement. One 
of the unhappy results of the piecemeal fashion in which the 
modern course of study has been introduced is that this prin- 
ciple has been overlooked. Each new study has been accepted on 
the basis of its own individual value, whether great or small, while 
but little or no regard has been paid to the system that was de- 
stroyed, or to the chaos that was introduced. By way of contrast, 
call to the mind the mosaic of the modern course as fashioned by 
conflicting interests or determined by the pupil under the elective 
system, and the advantage of the old, in this respect, will be 
apparent. 

The third characteristic of the old curriculum was its organizing 
power. It should be recognized that this power grew largely out 
of the two facts that have already been discussed. Nevertheless, 
it is distinguishable as a result in the mind of the pupil, and serves 
to emphasize a fundamental requirement to be demanded of any 
substitute. Organization of the individual is the end of education 
viewed as a process of growth. Between birth and the attainment 
of essential maturity, the instincts, impulses, capacities, tastes, 
ideals of the individual must be brought into some sort of a work- 
ing system. The pupil through his school experience must be got 
together. He must be made conscious of his own control over 
himself. It would be foolish to claim that no other school curricu- 
lum could produce this result. It would be equally absurd to deny 
that one can attain to such an organization of one’s self without 
any schooling. The contention is that for centuries the use of the 
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old curriculum had this very patent effect for those who passed 
through it. Perhaps this fact, more than any other, accounts for 
the tenacity with which those who were educated under the old 
system maintained its value in the face of the fiercest criticism. 
Men came out of the experience organized. They might be con- 
fused by the challenge to show the utility of the specific knowledge 
gained. They might be embarrassed by the consciousness of igno- 
rance in new and important fields. What they did have was a 
sense of self-knowledge and self-mastery, the ability to take them- 
selves over into new situations. So long as the knowledge they 
gained in school was the knowledge that the world wanted, this 
more essential result of their training was obscured. For this 
reason, the men trained in the old system were men able to take 
their whole selves as organized over into the new fields of the 
sciences and do constructive pioneer work. For the same reason 
the modern attack on the disciplinary result of the older studies 
is quite beside the mark. Whether we shall finally decide that 
power in one line is transferable or not; whether we shall prove 
that a habit of doing one thing can, presto change, be made to 
function as a habit of doing something else or not, the fact is that 
the man trained under the old system could work effectively under 
the demands of the customary world and hold himself together 
while remaking habits to meet new situations. And this ability 
is the fundamental index of power. If a new system, or the new 
system, of education can effect this result while it fits the young 
directly for the demands of the modern world, it will indeed be a 
substitute for the old. 

Assuming as true what seems to be a fact, that the old curricu- 
jum has passed away as the typical curriculum for the high school, 
we naturally ask what study or studies can most nearly and really 
take its place. It is the purpose of this paper to indicate the 
writer’s belief that a course in English alone can be expected to do 
the three things for the pupils that have been mentioned as the 
merits of the old curriculum. It would hardly seem necessary to 
argue the point further. It need scarcely be said that this sugges- 
tion does not imply the elimination of the newer subjects from the 
curriculum, nor their subordination to English. It simply means 
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that the course of study must have a backbone and that English, 
as we understand the term in the schools, is the only subject 
that performs this peculiar function. It alone, as literature, can 
make the course a humanizing agency. It alone offers the oppor- 
tunity for that continuity of work which makes study educative. 
It alone is capable of bringing to bear on the pupil that kind of 
experience, indirect though it be, by which his forming mind and 
soul may be organized. 

The English teachers of America ought to recognize this dis- 
tinct opportunity. One ought not to apologize to himself for 
teaching a language, for language is the medium of social expansion 
and social efficiency. Nor ought one to underestimate the edu- 
cative value of the vernacular. The English language and litera- 
ture reflect a life and development within which have been wrought 
out our standards of taste, our ethical and spiritual ideals, our 
most permanent judgments, our highest resolves. Because of this 
weight of sifted experience, it is not only the most accessible, but 
also the most valuable, language and literature for those who are 
going to be Americans. No one will be found to deny this. To 
those who still believe that the best entrance into this inheritance 
is through some other language or literature, the only answer is, 
the data for a final decision are not at hand, but that the presump- 
tion is against them. At any rate, English is the language of the 
great social group to which we belong, it is available for all sorts 
and conditions of pupils, it has within it unique possibilities as an 
educational instrument. It is not only the privilege but also the 
duty of educators and teachers to learn how to use this instru- 
ment as the old masters of the classics used theirs to equip men 
and women for the modern world. 
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OLD ENGLISH BALLADS IN THE SCHOOL 


FRANCIS B. GUMMERE 
Haverford College 


The editor of this journal has laid before me some interesting 
passages from a lecture on the teaching of English, given to the 
students of Bedford College, a part of London University, by Mr. 
C. Linklater Thomson. With regard to the suitability of popular 
ballads for instruction and reading in schools, these quotations from 
Mr. Thomson sound a discouraging note. He thinks it “‘a waste 
of time”’ to teach such a poem as “‘King John and the Abbot of 
Canterbury,” a favorite in English schools. He condemns the 
Robin Hood ballads, not only because the moral of them is bad, 
involving ‘‘some trick played by the outlaws,’’ but also because 
their style is “inferior to that of the Scottish poems.” This 
inferiority in style, he declares, holds good of nearly all the English 
traditional, popular ballads, and they are rejected in block; while 
what Mr. Thomson calls the Scottish poems are praised for that 
“‘magic”’ in their style which is palpably absent from versions 
south of the Tweed. 

It is true that not much can be said in defense of the moral 
teaching involved in the ballad of ‘‘King John and the Abbot of 
Canterbury.” It is true that monk and sheriff fare very ill at the 
hands of Robin Hood, though I doubt heartily that the story, so 
capitally well told, could do boys and girls any harm. It is true 
that Scottish traditional ballads have here and there a quality— 
“‘magic’’ may pass as name for it—seldom found in English 


versions. 
There is a feast in your father’s house— 
The broom blooms bonnie and so is it fair; 
It becomes you and me to be very douce— 
And we'll never gang up to the broom nae mair. 


But to concede the truth of these observations must not mean 
concession of what seems to be Mr. Thomson’s main point; neither 
morality in matter nor ‘‘magic”’ in style, as Mr. Thomson has 
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handled them, can control our decision about the suitability of 
popular ballads for use in the school. The question of morality 
should lead at once to ground which his instances do not cover 
and hardly touch; the question of style depends upon a far more 
important pedagogical principle. In the present paper I should 
like to take that higher ethical ground, discuss the deeper principle, 
and justify the ways of the ballad by a more general test. 

The educational value of the ballads in certain respects is 
obvious. They have simplicity—real and not imitated simplicity; 
and one need not strain the argument of ontogenesis to show that 
this survival in form and spirit from the world’s childhood of story- 
telling suits the individual child of today. Ballads make the 
direct appeal; they are full of repetition at the critical moments, 
which exactly answers to the child’s demand; and they leap over 
tiresome and “‘realistic’’ details. They have no figurative phrases 
to puzzle and divert attention, little or no metaphor. In Professor 
Steenstrup’s fine phrase, they ‘‘talk as a mother to her child.” 
Their rhythm is exact, insistent, memorable. It would indeed be 
a waste of time to dwell on these features which have tempted so 
many poets to imitate the popular ballad, and which commend it 
even to the most careless reader. My main point is that the 
objectionable features, as Mr. Thomson sees them, point to deeper 
levels of advantage. When Mr. Thomson deplores a certain dis- 
regard of morality in the outlaw-ballads, although he may be right 
in the particular instance, he fails to note that the great body of 
ballads, while perfectly “moral”’ in tone, leave this general question 
of morality out of the account—a commendable omission when 
children are in the case. Furthermore, when Mr. Thomson rejects 
English ballads because they lack ‘‘magic’’ in their style, he fails 
to note what this means for his main question, what compensating 
advantages the lack of “‘magic’’ may have for young readers. 
*“‘Magic”’ is an appeal to emotional experience; in the child’s case 
it is a suggestion, an appeal not to experience, but to imagination 
and anticipation of experience—a questionable matter. ‘‘ Magic,” 
too, may be an appeal to reflection, and mainly, as Shelley has 
noted, to sad reflection. Longfellow, whom one now abuses so 
unreasonably, both practiced this lyric art and told the secret of it; 
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the mood it engendered must ‘‘resemble sorrow only as the mist 
resembles the rain.’”’ But are children better for this mist and hint 
of sorrow? Between the immortal nonsense of 


Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 


which, to be sure, has simplicity, lilt, and epic interest, but lacks 
profundity, completeness, and coherence, and the beautiful lines of 
Blake— 


O sunflower, weary of time! 


which sing that pleasing sorrow into the heart, there is safe middle 
ground—the best popular ballads. They are utterly removed from 
nonsense; they are utterly unsentimental and unreflective. The 
ballad of popular tradition does not ask general questions about the 
evil in our life, the misery of men, the riddle of the painful earth. 
The ballad does not—save in those exceptional ‘‘magic’’ passages 
of Scottish lays, mainly amorous, which have already been cited— 
call up the vague sentiment of love and loss, or practice the 
‘“‘natural”’ magic, as Matthew Arnold termed it, of lines like these: 
In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 


Upon the wild sea banks and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage... . . 


Our best and noblest lyric is forever asking those deep questions in 
terms of this “magic.” I should, therefore, like to take away from 
the reading of children all poems, however high their poetic rank, 
however simple and convincing their phrase, which stimulate that 
kind of reflection and appeal to that kind of sentiment; and I 
should like to put into their places a few carefully selected popular 
ballads, both for the positive reason that the ballad is singable, 
objective, simple, energetic, direct in appeal, and for the negative 
reason that it is unreflective and unsentimental. For children, in 
a word, the best poetry can be too good. 

The process of reform in school reading has been salutary in the 
main. The principle of selection, excellent in and for itself, has 
been to form in young children a taste for the noblest and best 
literature. Nor did one fail to meet the evident objection of 
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forcing intellectual appreciation. No piece hard to understand, or 
involving high questions in philosophy, was put into the child’s 
“reader.” Tragedy, of course, was left out—murder, crime, the 
sordid and the hopeless, the note of despair. But, in a sort of 
compensation, sentiment was left in—sentiment up and down the 
scale; not amorous sentiment, to be sure, but the kind that is 
really decocted from reflection upon the tragedy so carefully ex- 
cluded in its objective and visible guise, sentiment founded on the 
misery and baffling fatesof man. Now, there are few bad influences 
upon children so subtle and yet so effective as the forcing of childish 
sentiment. Boys and girls should never be asked to feel by deputy 
the sentiment of baffled life, to be led before their time over the 
tragic path, and so be made to anticipate the loss of their own 
innocent and eager outlook. No lyric is simpler, none more 
poignant and true, than Mignon’s prayer, 
Vor Kummer altert’ ich zu friihe; 
Macht mich auf ewig wieder jung. ... . 

but no child ought to appreciate it. Even Blake’s Songs of Inno- 
cence need sifting. Let us have the Tiger, to be sure; but let us 
have no tears over childhood’s tears. To sentiment of their own 
kind children are entitled; but it ought to be in solution with narra- 
tive and pictures, with out-of-door verse, which appeals by its echo 
of bustle and action, its rhythm, its call to keep step, its fresh, 
pictorial triumph, its deep color and clear-cut forms. 

The ballads, I grant, are full of dire and tragic happenings. 
So are the soundest nursery-rhymes; so are fairy-tales, folk-tales, 
earliest epic. But they are not full of dire ana tragic sentiment. 
Death stalks through the nursery with fearful foot, and every play- 
ground has its heaps of imaginary slain; but there is no reflection 
over the causes and the necessity of the ogre’s or the witch’s cruel 
deeds, no sentiment over their own destruction, no tears over fate. 
In the child’s mind can be found something of primitive man’s 
attitude toward death. The mere tragic event does not trouble 
the child, who would as unwillingly accept an account of the world 
in terms of general beneficence as he would accept an account of 
it as a mere vale of sorrows and tears. It is a place of action, move- 
ment, color; he desires to see it plainly, to see it over and over 
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again. Sentiment, “magic” of appeal, can only blur this picture 
and disturb the young spectator, who, if left to himself, will make 
no mistake in the labels and will delight in the rough justice of 
events. Poetic excellence for the child must be obvious and not 
suggested; and hence not even in the style of a poem is “‘magic”’ 
to be desired. 

The traditional ballads meet such needs of the child for his 
poetic reading. I could instance some very ‘‘safe’’ examples; but 
I shall rather take a case which seems at first sight to bristle with 
difficulties. I take ‘‘ Johnie Cock,” called by Mr. Child a “precious 
specimen of the unspoiled traditional ballad.’’ Johnie may or may 
not be an outlaw of the extreme type; but he disregards the warn- 
ing of his mother, hunts the king’s deer, and, in defending himself 
from the attack of the seven foresters, kills them ‘“‘all but one,” 
while he is sorely wounded himself. He sends a bird to his mother, 
to tell her of his case and to bid her have him carried home. There 
is not a touch of sentiment or reflection; but the rough, “‘ working”’ 
virtues are there—courage, sympathy of kin, scorn for cowardice 
and treachery. The wind blows through these verses, the sun 
shines on them, all is ‘‘real’’—and yet all is of the primitive world, 
the child’s world of folk-lore and fairy-tale. Wolves are cited as 
authority on the code of honor in fight; ‘‘a little bird”’ carries 
tidings. 

Through such a medium as this, let children see that strenuous 
and dangerous and tragic side of life which cannot be hidden from 
them, but which has no sinister and mournful meaning when so 
presented. It is infinitely worse to suppress the picture and suggest 
the sentiment, to evoke an untimely sadness, as so many of the 
best lyrics do when brought before the child’s imaginative vision. 


A PARTIAL SUBSTITUTE FOR THE THEME 


MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD 
Wellesley College 


Dare one ask, in these days of assiduous cultivation of the 
theme, if we are not becoming too superstitious about its values ? 
It is not an infrequent experience to hear a pupil’s proficiency in 
English composition expressed, not by an opinion as to his mental 
qualifications, but rather by the commercial statement that he 
_ has written, during four years, one hundred and thirty-six short 
themes and thirty-two long themes. Are we to believe that the 
mere number of themes written is convincing proof of the pupil’s 
skill as a writer? Has all this energy of pupil and of teacher been 
wisely expended? No one would question the value of the theme 
employed moderately as an exercise, but when the ideal becomes 
quantity rather than quality, danger threatens. 

Before discussing the case of the pupil, let us consider that of 
the teacher who has to read several hundred themes each year. 
Under the conditions that now exist in most of our secondary 
schools, it is impossible for a teacher to give adequate criticism 
on every theme she reads. Her splendid devotion is physically 
unable to accomplish the task which is assigned to her. When we 
insist that a teacher shall read and correct day after day themes 
which can offer her only the minimum of intellectual challenge, we 
are deliberately pursuing a course which encourages the deaden- 
ing of literary sensibilities and the gradual destruction of the 
teacher’s powers of perception. Teachers of English must be 
intellectually alert, full of spirit and enthusiasm, quick to discrimi- 
nate between excellence and inferiority, and they must have that 
magnetic fund of faith in their pupils which will enable them to 
lead the shy, the discouraged, even the sullen, young folk trium- 
phantly through the required training. Can a person who is 
forever reading commonplace, mechanical themes keep individual 
freshness, energy, and high standards? Will she not pass over 
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mistakes in spelling and grammar, will she not be satisfied with 
perfunctory work, simply because she has grown so used to these 
things in myriad themes that they no longer rouse her to active 
protest? The teacher needs to be relieved of some of the burden 
of reading themes, and she needs the stimulus of constant associa- 
tion with the masters of expression, if she is to train our boys and 
girls in logical thinking and in discriminating choice of words and 
phrases. 

The situation of the pupil is as unfortunate as that of the 
instructor, especially if that pupil is just beginning his work in 
the secondary school. He finds himself required to write a theme 
every week, a short theme, to be sure, but still something original. 
There may be little paragons who enjoy the exercise, but the writing 
of themes is not one of the healthy impulses of normal youth. 
Such work is done under protest, even when teachers and subjects 
are most inspiring. A boy may give spontaneous oral description 
of “‘How I Went Fishing,”’ but when he is called upon to write 
an account he recoils, and, becoming stiff and conventional, accom- 
plishes a piece of writing as animated as his fishing-rod. The 
young person of thirteen or fourteen has no desire to write; he has 
no illusion of an audience interested in his opinions and observa- 
tions. Compelled to composition, he grows self-conscious; his 
natural faculty of expression seems to be partially paralyzed, and 
if by good luck he blunders upon a suggestive word or a happy 
form of sentence, he tenaciously clings to it, repeating it not 
only in one theme but in many. If the teacher cannot make a 
careful study of each pupil’s work, the pupil acquires mannerisms, 
employs incorrect forms, becomes habituated to certain unfor- 
tunate and even wrong ways of writing. Custom hangs upon 
him, as it does upon anyone who lacks initiative, and who finds 
scant pleasure in his employment. 

Of course, the primary significance of theme writing lies in the 
fact that the individual boy or girl is taught independence, is 
given personal responsibility. The opportunity to make trial of 
one’s powers is the most essential part of development. The 
pupil who does not have to write themes never gains self-possession 
in the world of letters. It is an absolutely indispensable part of 
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the education of young people that they shall learn to express 
themselves, overcoming stammering and awkwardness in speech 
as well asin writing. It would be disaster if there were no exercise 
of the powers of expression, if our young people were freed from 
the beneficent but tyrannical theme. The greatest difficulty which 
the pupil has to overcome, as he is led on his way to observation, 
reflection, narration, description, and exposition, is the difficulty 
which lies in the fact that he is compelled to make something con- 
crete out of his inner world, when he lacks concrete material. It 
is a case of too much straw but no clay. What vocabulary have 
these boys of thirteen; how many adjectives do they use; what 
is their skill in verbs; do they not believe that and and but are 
the only connectives; do they not begin sentences instinctively 
with the or it? If boys had the means of expression they would 
not suffer so keenly from awkward shame over their compositions. 
They would not feel tongue-tied, chained, and hobbled as they do 
so often. We give them the minimum of suggestion regarding the 
basic materials of writing, yet expect them by some occult means 
to show continued advance in their themes. It is said that young 
robins who are learning to fly eat twelve feet of worms in twelve 
hours. Let us begin to think a little more about the food and a 
little less about the wings of our pupils. Let us ask that for every 
three themes composed by the pupil there be one piece of writing 
which shall be a mere slavish copy of a model. 

A return to the Dark Ages may seem to be suggested by this 
method, but mechanical as it appears, the exercise in copying 
good English will result in immediate benefit to the pupil. Free 
from the demand for “‘originality,’’ “‘“enthusiasm,”’ and ‘‘imagina- 
tion,” a boy can proceed to work without self-consciousness, yet 
gain the needed practice in the art of composition. Cheerfulness, 
a sense of security and, let us hope, a certain amount of curiosity 
will animate the copyist. Writing with absolute regard for a 
perfect reproduction of the original, a boy must note spelling and 
punctuation, whether he wishes to or not. Less emphatic will 
be his scrutiny of grammar, diction, and style, but if he is urged 
to consider these things, if he is made to record at the foot of his 
copy (1) all the new words he has noted, (2) the different ways of 
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beginning the sentences, (3) the connectives used in compound 
and in complex sentences, he will be obliged to think a little about 
what he is copying, and definite impressions will be made upon 
him. To follow with utmost precision the sentences of a compe- 
tent writer, to meet his words and phrases and idioms, gives a 
boy intimate acquaintance with the manner of good writers. 

Is it not our first principle in teaching children to write to give 
them a good model, and do we not all remember how much help 
it was to trace the letters which we could not at first form for 
ourselves? The habit of tracing maps of some country has been 
found a very successful way of establishing permanent acquaintance 
with geographical outlines. The wood carver must begin by fol- 
lowing exact patterns before he becomes independent, and young 
artists are taught to copy with utmost faithfulness the work of 
old masters, until their technical skill is established and they are 
ready for self-expression. Is it not true that this method of literal 
imitation of successful writers will fix upon a pupil’s mind certain 
principles and methods which he will gain more quickly and 
thoroughly than he does by the straining effort of always attempt- 
ing original creation? Mere reading of good authors does not 
imprint precise details of composition upon the mind; there must 
be close work over them, exact reproduction. By requiring every 
pupil to make two copies of a certain extract, also by expecting 
him to read and verify the copies made by one of his classmates, 
we may feel sure essential matters could be brought to his atten- 
tion. If the members of a class were made responsible for the 
verification of all these extracts it would relieve the teacher for 
one week of a heavy burden of reading and would give her the 
opportunity for closer study of the individual pupil’s work. It 
may be objected that this mechanical exercise will be profoundly 
distasteful to pupils, but this compassionate observation does not 
deserve much consideration. We are becoming far too sensitive 
about the enjoyments of our pupils, we entertain them overmuch, 
we smooth out difficulties, and we deprive them of the character 
values as well as of the purely rational values gained from steady 
application to a task monotonous, difficult, but formative. The 
complaint is frequently urged against college students that they 
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lack power of sustained devotion to a hard task; they expect to 
be released from intellectual work as soon as their curiosity and 
enthusiasm are a bit jaded. Easy-going parents, considerate 
teachers, are robbing our young people of the hardships of scholarly 
work, thereby endangering the stability and power of endurance 
of the nation. 

The subjects assigned for such exercises must, of course, be 
chosen with due regard for the interests and intelligence of young 
people. Every good rhetoric contains examples which may profit- 
ably be utilized for this task, but still more satisfactory would be 
passages chosen from the required reading. Ivanhoe, Treasure 
Island, The Sketch Book, Walden, Travels with a Donkey, The 
Life of Johnson, or the Essay on Burns are in the hands of classes, 
and would lend themselves admirably to this device of familiarizing 
pupils with the very words and phrases and sentences of the masters. 
Variety must be sought, so that at the end of a year a pupil will 
have come into intimate relationship with a score or more of 
successful writers. In this way he will escape mannerisms and 
too much dependence upon the author’s style. If passages which 
have been discussed in class were chosen, it would be a means of 
impressing upon pupils the substance as well as the form of the 
text. When a class has become familiar with the general style 
of any writer, the exercise of analyzing that style in minute detail 
will deepen the acquaintance, and will give decided stimulus to 
the copyists’ own manner of composition. 

There has been a great deal said in the past about the value of 
trying to devise imitations of the style of great writers. Steven- 
son’s often-quoted account of the way in which he tried now one 
style, now another, has stimulated many an ambitious young 
writer to imitate him. Cardinal Newman, too, recounts his 
practice: ‘‘For myself, when I was fourteen or fifteen, I imitated 
Addison; when I was seventeen, I wrote in the style of Johnson; 
about the same time I fell in with the twelfth volume of Gibbon, 
and my ears rang with the cadence of his sentences, and I dreamed 
of it for a night or two.”’ This is all very well for aspirants toward 
success in the world of letters, but for the ordinary pupil it would 
be most undesirable. Teachers have been known to send young 
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pupils home with the command to write a paper in the style of 
Addison. That is worse, even, than being told to write a theme 
which will reveal ‘‘personality.’”’ The ingenuity required for com- 
bining new ideas with an old style is something that the ordinary 
boy does not possess. Let him copy the masters verbatim et 
literatim, and have all the help that comes from close, precise, 
unimaginative following in the very footsteps of the great. We do 
not want him to be a brilliant, clever mimic, but a sober, precise 
workman, who, having learned accuracy and perseverance, has 
become somewhat familiar with the mechanics of effective writing. 
Copying an extract from a master’s hand is the next best thing 
to writing it oneself. 


THE WASTE OF UNLEARNING 


C. R. ROUNDS 
West Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The following little one-act play, or, if you prefer, farce, will 
form the text for this discussion. It is entitled ‘‘Chasing an Idea,”’ 
or, sometimes, ‘‘Saved by the Bell.” 


Scene. Any schoolroom in Anytown, Anystate. 

Characters. Miss Anyteacher, who is an earnest, refined young woman of 
from twenty-two to fifty, plainly attired in a simple linen dress. Several 
children—Eva, Amy, George, Henry, Mary, etc. 

Miss A.: Amy, you may write this sentence on the board: “ James’s hat 
is not large enough.” 

(Amy writes: “ James’ hat is not large enough.’’) 

Miss A.: That does pretty well, dear; but who sees what is wrong ? 

(Business of raising hands on the part of eight or ten children. Whispered 
cries of “‘Miss Anyteacher, let me!’’) 

Miss A.: Very well, George; what is it ? 

George: The last word is spelled wrong. It ought to be enuf. 

(Furious waving of hands by pupils, some of whose faces are fairly contorted, 
as with pain.) 

Miss A. (patiently): Yes, dear, some people spell it that way, and some— 
What is it, Henry ? 

Henry (at bursting point): But why do they spell it that way when it’s 
wrong ? 

Miss A.: They don’t think it’s wrong; you see— 

Henry: But it is [with finality]. Last year— 

Miss A.: I know, Henry, dear; and we’ll spell it enough in this class. 
Well, Mary ? 

Mary: There’s something else. James’ isn’t right. It ought to be 
James’s. 

Miss A.: Yes, Mary is right. You may change it, Amy. 

Amy (firmly): I spelled it the way we spelled it last year. (Perplexed 
looks on part of pupils. Murmurs of whispered disbelief on part of Amy and 
George. General nodding and shaking of heads. Several hands still in the air.) 

Miss A.: Lucy? 

Lucy: My papa is a school teacher himself, and he doesn’t put any e on 
large. (Business of much gasping and amazement at the insurgency of Lucy’s 
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Miss A.: Yes, Lucy, I know. Some people do not, but we shall use an e. 
Well, Eva? 

Eva (who has just come from another town): They wouldn’t let us write 
like that. We had to make our letters lean over. 

Miss A.: Iknow, Eva. I know, but we must go on to our comma lesson 
now. Emma may write: “We ate apples, pears, and oranges.” (Emma 
writes, leaving out the comma before “and.’’) 

Miss A.: John, what is wrong? 

John: don’t know. (Two or three hands indicate a partial willingness to 
guess.) 

Miss A.:_ What’s wrong, Henry ? 

Henry: There ought to be a comma before and. (Whispered debate. 
Murmurs of “No, no.’’) 

George: But they told us just the other way last year. How are we 
going to know which we should do ? 

Miss A.: I know, child. It is very hard, but— 

(Bell rings for dismissal. Children file out. Curtain.) 


A large part of the time of the elementary school is taken up 
with imparting arbitrary, or symbolic, knowledge. The same is 
true, though not to nearly so great a degree, of the first two years 
of the secondary school. These nine or ten years of school life 
should concern themselves largely, on the intellectual side, with the 
mastery of those letters, symbols, figures, signs, words, and rules, 
that constitute the instruments of expression of thought, and the 
keys to the understanding of the thoughts of others. This body 
of subject-matter we should expect to find fairly definite and stable. 
Yet if we were to follow the course of a child from the first to the 
tenth grade in almost any of even our city systems, we should find 
him obliged, in nearly every grade after the first, to modify or 
abandon habits that had been carefully drilled into him in previous 
grades. This is particularly true of penmanship, spelling, punc- 
tuation, and grammar. 

It will not be the purpose of this paper to go into the matter of 
penmanship, further than to deplore frequent change. It is rather 
the purpose to set forth a few specific instances where there is 
definite disagreement of practice, notwithstanding the fact that 
these cases would seem to be capable of uniform treatment. 

First, as to spelling. One must be very chary in dealing with 
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this subject, but one cannot ignore it in this connection. There 
are some points upon which we may all agree. First, the spelling 
that our fathers mastered (if we may believe them) was indefensible 
from the standpoint of either phonetics or logic. Its analogies and 
classifications held good only long enough to lead the student 
astray. Just when he got used to made, fade, and wade, he came 
to weighed and bade. The only way to master an orthography like 
that was by sheer force of memory. Reasoning might help for a 
time, but only provided one knew when to stop being sensible. 
Second, nearly all school men recognize that a change is bound to 
come, the main question being as to the best means of accomplishing 
the change. Third, the pupils of the schools must be spared the 
confusion just as much as possible. Two ways of spelling a word 
are harder to remember than one. If though is hard, though and 
tho are doubly hard; and so with enough and enuf, and all that 
troublesome tribe. Better stick to one form, though that may be 
the hard one, where our children are involved, until we are ready 
to present a fairly consistent and comprehensive campaign. 

It is very much to be feared that the confusion that is almost 
bound to accompany piecemeal revision will discourage those who 
believe in the ultimate wisdom of the movement. It is to be 
doubted whether anything adequate, authoritative, and perma- 
nent will be accomplished until there shall be presented to the 
country a comprehensive and logical treatment of the whole field 
of English orthography, with wide and full recommendations as to 
the spelling of all sound groups that are at all important. Then 
if teachers and publishers can agree upon that, we shall have 
reform. 

It may be objected that such a plan is impossible. So was it 
objected that publishers of grammar texts would never listen to 
a plan for uniform nomenclature, yet they have shown a most 
admirable spirit of co-operation. It is not at all impossible that 
a wide and comprehensive reform in our spelling would be more 
acceptable to the country as a whole than has the partial reform 
we now have. 

What has been said is not meant at all as an adverse criticism 
upon the Simplified Spelling Board, or upon any other bodies that 
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have worked for reform of spelling. A period of confusion would 
have been inevitable no matter how the movement might have 
been conducted. The point is: we should recognize that the pres- 
ent situation is not to be thought of as permanent. We must get 
to a place where there is one right way to spell each of these 
common words. 

Second, as to grammatical terminology. Little need be said 
upon this point here. Those wishing to see what has been done 
on this subject should secure reprints of Professor W. G. Hale’s 
admirable paper published in the School Review for June, 1911, 
together with discussions by Professor Fred N. Scott and several 
others, including the present writer." 

It should be said here, for the benefit of those who have not 
been following this movement, that twenty-five different English 
grammar texts in current use have eighteen different names for 
one construction. Worse still, names that are emphasized as being 
the only right ones are criticized in others as being indefensible. 
Further, there is a very deceptive shifting and overlapping of 
names for related constructions. An elementary teacher of gram- 
mar is far more likely to be hindered than to be helped by a study 
of any unfamiliar text. To remedy this situation, the National 
Education Association has appointed a committee to co-operate 
with committees from the Modern Language Association and the 
American Philological Association, to go over the whole field of 
grammatical nomenclature and report a comprehensive and ade- 
quate system of nomenclature for all languages commonly studied 
in our schools.? 

There is a point between the fields of grammar and spelling that 
may properly be discussed here. It is the spelling of singular 
possessives of words ending in s. Shall it be James’s or James’? 
Most texts, nearly all magazines, and nearly all books add the 
apostrophe and s. The Saturday Evening Post, nearly all news- 
papers, and some texts omit the second s. Frequently different 

* These reprints riay be obtained by addressing Professor W. G. Hale, University 
of Chicago, or C. R. Rounds, West Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. They 
contain a full bibliography to January 1, 1912. 


2Professor Hale is chairman of this joint committee, and C. R. Rounds is 
secretary. Either will welcome communications on this subject. 
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teachers in the same building follow different plans. Some make 
a difference between words of one syllable and those of two or more. 
Some make a difference between the vocalized and the unvocal- 
ized s. Still others say nothing about it. 

As a matter of pronunciation, should it not be James’s? Do 
we not sound the second s? But most teachers would welcome a 
ruling, whichever way it went, so that they might have something 
definite to go by. They would, however, want that ruling to be 
authoritative, so that they might have the assurance that subse- 
quent teachers would reinforce, and not uproot, their teaching. 

As to punctuation, really but a phase of grammar, to point out 
one or two specific cases, how shall we punctuate a series? Shall 
it be “apples, pears, and oranges’? Or shall we omit the comma 
before the conjunction? Texts are fairly evenly divided. News- 
paper practice is all in favor of omitting the comma before the 
conjunction. Is not logic, however, on the side of the comma ? 
The use of the comma here is not merely to indicate the omission 
of a conjunction, but to indicate parallel construction. There 
frequently come times when its omission leads to ambiguity. 

Then, what about the introductory adverbial element? ‘When 
we inhale, our diaphragm flattens” would be punctuated by most 
newspapers in such a way as to put us in dire peril of inhaling our 
diaphragms. We teachers are not even agreed among ourselves, 
in our practice; but even if we were, the papers that the students 
read would undo our work. 

Just one more. How shall we handle this: ‘He did not do the 
work. It was too hard for him.” Some very excellent writers and 
teachers of English are simply putting a comma between those two 
statements. Newspapers almost never do this, and it seems to the 
present writer as though there is no defense for the practice. The 
two statements, when the conjunction is omitted, constitute two 
sentences. The least punctuation permissible, it seems to him, is 
the semicolon. But the point is, there ought to be some right way. 

The problems indicated above merely show what a field there is 
for a unification of our practice in very definite and concrete lines. 
Do they not suggest an opportunity for invaluable service by our 
National Council of English Teachers? That body would be in a 
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position, after competent investigation, to speak with an authority 
that has long been a dire need. Backed by action of the National 
Education Association, recommendations of the Council would be 
heeded. 

In conclusion, we are inclined to forget how large a proportion 
of a pupil’s time is taken up with learning arbitrary things. He is 
dealing with symbols of things, with names, punctuation marks, 
signs, and the like; and with rules for these symbols. We are 
inclined, too, to forget how real and vital these things are to him, 
if he is being well taught. 

He reaches mastery here only by hours and days and weeks of 
the most painstaking drill. He notes details. He delights in them. 
In this phase of his life, a mastery of these details, which are to be 
the instruments for expressing his own thoughts, and his keys for 
the interpretation of the thoughts of others, is, on the intellectual 
side, the most important business of his education. 

When we disturb him in the conceptions that have been drilled 
into the very bone and fiber of his being, we are trifling with the 
rights of childhood, and weakening the whole process of education. 

For it is the right of the child to be taught this arbitrary, sym- 
bolic knowledge, once for all. It is the right of the teacher to 
know that her work upon her pupils will be accepted at par by the 
next teacher. It is the right of both students and teachers to 
experience that thrill of joy that comes to all teachers and learners 
when they find their previous study and teaching corroborated in 
subsequent work. 

It is hard to estimate the waste that comes with the process of 
unlearning, but these items may be accepted as inevitable: 

1. The shock of changing a deeply rooted conception leaves the 
student in a precarious and doubtful possession of both conceptions. 
It is utterly unsound to contend, as so many seem to do by impli- 
cation, that you make it easier for a student when you give him a 
new name for a thing, or a new way of spelling a word. So far 
from it, you make it doubly hard, for he now has twice as much to 
remember. When, as in our grammar terminology, these names 
have ramifying connections with other conceptions, you make it 
practically impossible for him to keep the matter straight in his mind. 
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2. Disturbing a student in the possession of what he has worked 
hard to gain discourages him. He comes to lose faith in the virtue 
of mastery and the potency of study. If so many things have to be 
turned topsy-turvy in his mind, he thinks, is any of the work he has 
done, or that his teachers now urge him to do, worth while? He 
comes to take a skeptical view of the whole process of schooling, 
with its shifting, undependable rules. His faith in his teachers is 
weakened. His enthusiasm and ardor are dampened. The greater 
his care in the past, the more poignant will be these feelings. 

3. The teacher finds her work overturned. The careful teacher, 
who is honest and exacting in her requirements, feels this with par- 
ticular keenness. Thus a discount is virtually put upon drill—the 
very life and breath of elementary-school work—and a premium is 
put upon carelessness. 

So let us hope that we may be given a reasonable set of things 
to teach. Then let us teach those things and allow them to stay 


taught. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN LIBRARY TRAINING IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


CARRIE E. TUCKER DRACASS 
Englewood High School, Chicago 


When a new subject is announced as a part of the high-school 
curriculum, the natural question is: What were the conditions 
which made it seem desirable? In this particular instance it grew 
out of the needs of the hour in the Englewood (Chicago) High 
School. In the reconstruction of the building for this high school 
a few years ago, provisions for a general library were made. Reor- 
ganizing the library and preparing cards for a new catalogue proved 
so great a task in addition to classes, that student help was asked 
for. Eventually the young people who offered their services were 
organized into a volunteer class to whom instruction was given 
after school one day each week. In two semesters a total of 38 
pupils enrolled, some of whom could find time for their assignments 
only after school hours. 

It was felt that their faithful service deserved recognition. An 
outline based on what it was believed could be done and its edu- 
cational value was prepared by the librarian and presented to the 
committee then at work on the revision of the curriculum by Prin- 
cipal Armstrong, its chairman. The new course in effect January, 
1911, offered the subject among the optional studies of the Junior 
and Senior years. At the beginning of the semester immediately 
following, 31 young people registered for the subject. Each pupil 
has a regular assignment in the library itself, and does his share 
of the actual work in that department under the direct supervision 
of the librarian. The full course calls for five periods a week during 
the Junior and Senior years. In February, 1912, 54 pupils enrolled 
for the course, of whom 30 were in the beginning class. 

A second question, quite as important as the first, is: Of what 
educational value is the subject? Is it cultural or vocational or 
both? As reasons for offering the course the following statements 
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were made: It brings the pupil in close contact with the best in 
the world’s literature and thought, hence it has cultural value; it 
is a vocational subject, hence it affords vocational training; and, 
if he desires to continue his studies, the young person may use his 
knowledge and skill to earn his way through college; or, as there 
is a demand for helpers in private, school, and public libraries, he 
may enter upon such work. Finally, there is need of training in 
social service in accordance with the larger idea of citizenship; here 
is practical work in civic usefulness in making the small library of 
the utmost possible value to its community, and, by no means 
least in importance, training in meeting people whom one is to 
serve. 

In reviewing the year just closed it is fair to ask, To what 
extent have these statements been verified? The extracts from 
papers written by the pupils themselves which are given below 
will be sufficient on the first point and illuminating, at least, on 
the others. These quotations are copied without changing the 
phraseology. 

In testing the value of a vocational subject several things must 
be considered. These may be summarized substantially as follows: 
Does it afford practice in concrete processes, that is, actual work ? 
Does it give technical information, knowledge of processes? Does 
it give general vocational information? Has it value as training 
for social service? For the first of these, there must be the cultiva- 
tion of ideas to guide in the solution of problems; for the second, 
one must learn to make knowledge function and he must acquire 
skill; for the third, there must be the wider outlook into the history 
and the literature of the subject; for the fourth, there must be 
instilled the well-known fact that working for others makes the 
hardest and most effective workers, developing social as well as 
individual instincts. In general it may be said that these questions 
can be answered in the affirmative for library economics; that 
here is at least one study which affords, as far as one study can, a 
solution of a present-day problem, how to teach a subject essential 
to the welfare of a community through practical application in the 
community life. 

There is practice in concrete processes. New books and new 
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magazines are constantly received. To the pupils beginning the 
subject is given the task of opening properly the new books, cutting 
the leaves, stamping in the proper places with the regular library 
stamps, placing the number on the inside of the cover and on the 
back of the book; all this can be done by them as soon as they have 
had general directions and a little practice in making figures and 
letters. This latter is not so difficult, as they have had similar 
training in their drawing and science classes. The more advanced 
pupils find the classification, author, and copy numbers from the 
catalogue and shelf list—if the library already possesses a copy of 
the book—accession the book, and add it to the shelf list. When 
new titles are received, the classification and author numbers, 
together with the proper forms for cards, made on slips kept for 
the purpose, are submitted for the approval of the teacher before 
the actual work is done on the book itself. The present plan is to 
assign each of the periodicals received to individual pupils, who 
are responsible for getting these ready for use. 

Meanwhile the recitations furnish opportunity to acquire the 
necessary technical information on such topics as the functions of 
the parts of the book, methods of classification, the “ Dewey 
decimal system,” the ‘Cutter author-table,” the arrangement of 
the books on the shelves, etc. 

Our books circulate, and not infrequently two or three people 
are required to meet the demands at the exchange desk. This 
affords service for each pupil at least one period a week. It is his 
duty to assist the teacher in charge in finding the books wanted, 
in charging and discharging those that circulate, and in replacing 
those returned. As far as possible “‘service in the library,” as this 
work is called, is assigned to the inexperienced pupils when the 
librarian can be on duty. 

It is readily seen that such service as this requires that early 
in the course each shall make himself familiar with the location of 
the books on the shelves and the use of the card catalogue. His 
knowledge must function in his intercourse with his fellows. He 
soon learns that there are real, practical problems and that he must 
solve them. All that he has learned in the library class as well as 
in other classes must be called into action. And, as one pupil put 
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it, he must pay the closest attention in class not only to that part 
of the lesson in which the text studied is discussed, but also to the 
oral instructions given, that he may know how to meet the emer- 
gencies that are constantly arising, and to the reports and analyses 
of books. Books are now his tools and, as he cannot read them 
all, he must learn from what others have to say. 

Nor do the details to be mastered end here. Each must watch 
the books as they come into his hands over the exchange desk or 
otherwise to see that they are in good condition; the books must 
be mended; the “‘overdue”’ lists made out; the reference books 
kept in order and in repair. . 

In September, 1911, the young people took entire charge of the 
library during those periods that the teacher-librarian was busy in 
the classroom. With October the assignment of library duties to 
teachers was made; the pupils then became assistants to the 
teachers in charge, with the understanding that the actual work, 
unless too heavy, devolved entirely upon the pupil, the teachers 
signing the notes necessary and answering such questions as the 
former could not. In this work efficiency is estimated largely by 
the rapidity and accuracy with which books can be found and 
replaced and by the general care of the reference and stackrooms. 

The course has also included the reading of books in many of 
the “divisions” of the Dewey classification, as far as possible each 
pupil reporting orally on a different book. All of the class were 
held responsible for such general information as could be obtained 
in this way about the books. 

On what might be called the mechanical side of the course, 
approximately seven hundred books have been prepared for the 
shelves since school opened in September. Fully four thousand 
books and pamphlets have been listed in the accession book. 
(Although the library: in its present location has been in use for 
four years, no attempt was made to “accession” the books until 
last spring.) One thousand cards have been typewritten for the 
catalogue; the slips for as many more have been prepared; many 
books have been mended and thus kept in circulation. 

The practical value of such work from the standpoint of the 
library is self-evident, but what has the individual gained by it all ? 


1 
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He has first of all added to his knowledge of books by “browsing” 
among them. He has learned, second, greater control of the hand 
in printing and in the use of the “‘library hand,” and in the mechani- 
cal processes required in mending; third, economy in the use of 
materials and time; fourth, neatness, promptness, accuracy, atten- 
tion to details; fifth, the value of interdependence in social service; 
as one pupil expresses it, “If one person neglects his work or does 
it carelessly, the work of another pupil is more difficult”—thus 
knowing the social value of his task he is kept from dishonest work; 
sixth, the pleasure there is in helping others less fortunate than 
himself to find the thing wanted. One pupil says that he has 
gained a “‘valuable knowledge of the hard and unyielding nature 
of realities.’”’ He has learned the value of “system” and that to 
be “efficient and effective he must take responsibility.”” In a word, 
he has learned to work. . 

To some has been disclosed their vocational ideal. Two of 
these, members of the original volunteer classes, are in college 
today fitting themselves for librarianship. One of these must earn 
his living and has been accepted for service in one of the college 
libraries. Another, a young woman who is fitting herself for 
science teaching, has had supervision of one of the laboratory 
libraries during her years in college. Three other members of the 
volunteer classes entered the training class of the Public Library 
and now hold library positions. Two members of the regular 
class, recently graduated, have positions under the “sixty-day civil- 
service rule.”’ 

Visitors have commented favorably on the work done in our 
library. One librarian, who sat in the reference room part of a 
recitation period, remarked, “It is run just like a public library so 
far as the circulation of books and the use of the reference room is 
concerned, and the pupils are well trained.”’ Another, who visited 
the stackroom after the close of school, commented on the lettering 
on the backs of the books: ‘‘No one could do better than that.” 
The less showy work is done in the same careful manner. 

In reply to a question as to the service rendered by a certain 
pupil, a teacher said, ‘‘Efficient, yes; that is just the word; in 
every respect she is efficient; nothing escapes her eye.”” My own 
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comment is that the work is well done—not that there are no mis- 
takes, that no work has to be done over again, but that the ésprit 
de corps is admirable; the young people work with rare patience 
and persistence until the results desired are obtained. 

The syllabus recommended by the committee of the Chicago 
High and Normal School Association which was appointed to 
consider a course of study in this subject, was submitted to a 
librarian of many years’ experience in a large public library. He 
commended it as providing an excellent vocational course. The 
committee believe that the results obtained, where a fair trial is 
given, will bear out the statements made in asking that the subject 
find a place in the curriculum, and that even if librarianship as a 
vocation is not desired, there will be more intelligent and appre- 
ciative use of books and libraries. 

In the practical working-out of the course, it has been said that 
it might be difficult to assign enough work to make it worth a full 
credit. The experience of both teacher and pupil in our case 
proves that the difficulty lies in the opposite direction—not to 
assign too much. Pupils have been asked to report accurately the 
time spent on the tasks assigned. In their papers they speak 
freely of this. One girl says: “‘Although it has taken a great deal 
more of my time [than other studies] and there is more work to do, 
I find it the most pleasant work.” 

The topic assigned was ‘‘What Library Economics Has Meant 
to Me.”” The utmost frankness was urged, that changes in plans 
and methods of assignments might be made if this seemed desirable. 
After the usual classroom discussion of the papers, the pupils 
expressed themselves as willing that the material be used at the 
discretion of the teacher. 

The first extract was written by a boy: 

When I first took Library Economics . . . . I thought we would hand 
out books and paste and patch as I used to do in kindergarten. I soon dis- 
covered .. . . that librarians were not paid for amusing themselves. .. . . 
When I look back, after having almost completed the semester, I feel as if I 
had accomplished something. Since taking the subject I have never wasted 
an hour in the Study Hall and have been busy many noon hours, for there was 


always work in the Library. Before taking the subject I never fully realized 
the importance of system, but when, with thirty or forty people clamoring for 
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books, I lost precious minutes looking for a misplaced book instead of walking 
right to the book, knowing just where it should be, I realized that not many 
big firms could do without system and that the one with the best wins. . . . . 
When I first took the subject I could hardly read my own handwriting; now 
a second person may read it easily, with the exception of my German script. 
. . . . I have realized the number of problems confronting the librarian daily, 
the need of tact, of patience, of ability, and perseverance on the librarian’s 
part, and shall always respect the library and librarians more, for having taken 
Library Economics. 


A number have the last point in some form. One says: 

I had never realized before how much responsibility there was to the 
library. I soon found out that one had to have lots of patience to charge and 
discharge books. It has taught me how to deal with all kinds of people who 
come in to get books. 


Of “the practice work”’ this young woman says: 

I think that it is splendid practice work to be able to go into the library 
and work out problems for yourself... . . Although I am not thinking of 
taking up library work when I get out of school, I think that this practical 
work has done me much good. It has made the work more interesting to know 
that you are getting some practical good out of Library Economics instead of 
learning a lot of rules and things that you feel will never be of any great use 
to you. 


Of the value of the book reports, she adds: 

By hearing the reports of others, interest is often aroused and we will read 
the book not because we have to but for pleasure. In this way we get to read 
the best books and come to enjoy them more. 


She writes at some length of the value of the study of reference 
books and books on libraries and concludes by saying: 


In all these ways I feel that Library Economics has helped me more than 
any other subject. 


No comment is needed on the following letters: 


“T have learned, not to my surprise, as the saying is, but with joy, that 
what is contained in Webster’s dictionaries and the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is not the entire essence of human knowledge; the door of a more spacious 
reference room has been opened to me.” 

“T never knew before that the dictionary was of any value except for 
looking up the meaning of words.” 

“The work that I have done has made me like to read more solid books, 
for being among books so much I naturally look over more of them than I 
otherwise would.”’ 
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“We have a large library at home and I never thought to look at the books 
unless I wanted to look up some reference for my school work. Now I like 
to take the books, examine the kinds of binding, and, often when I read them, 
I notice what kinds of cards I would make for them.” 

“Library Economics has helped me to read the book that is sometimes 
called dry and uninteresting yet valuable. I think the reason I was able to 
read such a book was because I was looking for certain facts and qualities in 
the book that I needed for a book report.” 

“T have always liked books, but Library Economics has opened my eyes 
to the fact that they jhave far greater value than the average person ever 
dreams of..... The course has taught me how to meet people, and to know 
the ‘majesty of calmness at critical moments.’ It has created in me a new 
spirit and a better way of doing things. The old slipshod methods are gone. 


. . . . Diplomacy has been taught; the value of a ‘level head’ has been 
indelibly impressed upon my mind; the value of little things . . . . the 
minutest details must be considered. . . . . It has shown me how easily work 


can be done and how interesting it is to get results. Another great impression 
it has made on me is that time flies quickly and we should make the most of it. 
It has taught me never to shirk a hard task, but to take as much interest, or 
even greater interest in it, than in the easier duty..... The necessity of 
doing at once, and doing thoroughly, the task given has also been impressed 
on me.” 

“One year’s training . . . . has given me a knowledge of books that I 
would never have known were in existence; in fact, it has aroused in me a 
liking for what some people call ‘dry books,’ as my knowledge of books has 
taught me how to go about reading a book in a way to discover the interesting 
ee Knowing these things has helped me to tell other poor souls 
that have come into the library how to obtain the information that they have 
looked for in vain and to help the younger boys and girls select suitable reading.” 

“Before entering the classes I could not imagine myself standing before 
unknown people and in a way giving orders, but this is the nice part of having 
joined the class—it has made me do many things that I never thought that I 
could do. I have been able to deal with many difficult conditions that have 
arisen in the library, which has taught me how to deal with different tempera- 
ae How easily in the library class you fall into the habit of doing 
things because you see that they have to be done and because you love to do 
them without being told—of leaving things just the way they ought to be after 
mending books or having had a heavy day in giving out books. One soon 
discovers that things worth doing are worth doing well.” 

“Responsibility was put upon me—something that I never had had 
before—and when I was able to take charge of the library alone, I found I 
was trying to help everyone to learn how to use the library, and in finding 
information for others, I was learning some few things for myself.” 
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“Tt has shown me how very important it is to be exact and careful... . . 
If one small mistake is made it requires a great deal of work to make it right; 
often the wrong and careless work cannot be undone. In the mending of books 
you learn the importance of these two things. .. . . So much has to be done 
that you forget yourself in doing for others.”’ 


Another young woman says: 


“ The one semester . . . . has meant more to me than any one of the four 
years of my high-school life... . . The recitations have been very helpful. 
We have not only studied books but very practical things have been discussed - 
Thus the subject has done much to prepare one for life after leaving school, 
whether he enters business or not... . . It is plainly seen that everyone who 
has taken the subject up in high school is filled with it [‘library spirit ’] by the 
interest taken in all the departments of the work... .. It has given me a 
broader and more sympathetic feeling for people as a whole and a strong desire 
to be of use and help to others.” 

“Tt has made me ambitious to take up the work after leaving school,” says 
another. ‘Not caring to be a teacher I could think of no work which would 
keep up my education until I hit on library work. This I consider the most 
important of all the advantages of Library Economics.’ 


The mending of the old books does more than train the indi- 
vidual in neatness and carefulness: 

Another phase of the work that I liked was the mending of the damaged 
and worn-out books. It was entertaining as well as instructive and it seemed 
like doing a favor te mend an old book; for the very fact that the book was 
worn showed use, and use meant usefulness, and usefulness is one of the things 
most to be desired in a library. For unless a library is useful it has failed in 
its mission. Another lesson learned was the proper handling of books, for the 
mishandling of a book meant the shortening of a book-life just that much. 


As with many another subject sometimes lessons not in the 
textbook are taught. This youth found the truth of this: 


“First of all, Library Economics did the obvious thing: it taught me some- 
thing about libraries, their management, their uses, their trials, and their 
tribulations. Then it gave me a bit of information about the immense systems, 
the Library Association and various organizations, of which I had not the 
slightest knowledge; and the tremendous difficulty of keeping a library and 
making it useful that was the incentive for their formation. But most impor- 
tant, it taught me a lesson that one would least expect in a library course— 
how to work, when to work, to systematize my work, to do my work.” 


*It is interesting to know that similar statements have been made by college 
students to Librarian Henry, of the University of Washington, and these have led to 
more attention being given to the subject in their course. 
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This young woman has found, among other things, her voca- 


tional ideal: 

“Library economy has helped me in my general education more than any 
other subject that I have taken in high school... . . It has taught me that 
things need to be done accurately and properly the first time, or I am making 
a great deal of extra work for other people. . . . . I have been taught to respect 
public property. When I use a library book that looks as if it had been through 
several civil wars, and I have to spend time erasing marks that others have 
carelessly put in, the only good feeling that I have for that individual is that 
he has given me some work to do before I can earn my credit slip. . . . . [But 
with all] it has imbued me with the library spirit and I intend to educate myself 
for a librarian.’ 


The influence of the library and the library class upon the 
school itself is the topic of a paragraph in the paper of a young 
woman who was a member of the first volunteer class and has been 
in the library more or less of her time for three years: 


Nothing, shows better the value of the library and the library class than 
the fact that most, or in any case, half of the people who use the library now 
are Freshmen and Sophomores, while only three years back most of the Fresh- 
men did not know that such a place existed... . . No one knows what has 
been done in the library who has not watched its growth in the last two or 
three years. It is one of the most valuable parts of the school but .... 
many things are needed to keep it up besides books. 


The subject appeals to the “motor minded”’: 


Library Economics not only trains the fingers but the mind; it teaches 
one to be accurate in his work, exact, precise, and neat in all things that he 
does. 


And last of all its appeal to the person not intending to take up 
library work is put in another way: 


It has taught me the value of accuracy, promptness, tact, and, perhaps 
the most valuable of all, it has given me a wider knowledge of character and 
people, and what they demand of those who are in public service. It has 
given me a better knowledge of books and their relations and importance to 


? The following tabulation is from the papers of 32 pupils: 14 speak of the value 
to them of the training in punctuality; 18, in accuracy; 15, in carefulness; 3, in 
concentration of thought upon their work; 4, in economy in the use of materials; 
5, in initiative, adapting materials to ends, and discovering methods of handling 
materials; 3 speak of their increased respect for public property; 14 speak of their 
increased sense of responsibility; 9, of their knowledge of people and sympathy with 
them; 8, of the value of system. 
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all classes of people, and last, and by no means least in importance, it has 
taught me economy and neatness in the use of materials of all kinds. These 
things are of value to everyone at all times, and those courses of study in which 
they would be the most evident requirements are the most useful to students 
after they have reached the third year of high school. 

Here, then, is a vocational subject which follows the trend of 
native interest, the actual world of activities about the young 
person. Here are activities, manual and intellectual, that can be 
performed—that are essential for the conduct of the school. The 
subject is taught along with its application. It is motivated. 
These young people desire to know more about books and libraries— 
some that they may become library workers, others that they may 
know better how to use books. 

The thing that cultivates personality is the exercise of person- 
ality; the feelings and the will must be exercised; voluntary per- 
sonal activity must be aroused. The shaping of personal activity 
by experience is education. Thus, while assisting in managing one 
great department of the school for the common good, the community 
interest, the pupils are developing their own physical, moral, and 
intellectual activities. 


EDITORIAL 


THE DICTIONARY SQUABBLE 


The squabble of rival dictionary-makers over the question of key 
alphabets is one of those Donnybrook affairs from which the inno- 
cent bystander will discreetly retire while the fight is young. 
Otherwise he may find himself, in the terse language of Christy 
Mahon, “‘split to the knob of his gullet.””. Vituperation and acrid 
personalities, charges of conspiracy and countercharges of suborna- 
tion, have now reached a point where the actual comparative merit 
of the two systems is in danger of being altogether forgotten. The 
blunt truth in the case is that from the scientific point of view both 
alphabets are bad, while from the practical point of view nobody 
knows, or can know for many years to come, which is the worse. 
In view of this fact, it is most unfortunate that reputable scholars 
have, by the turn of events, been made to appear as strenuous 
defenders of that which, strictly speaking, admits of no defense. 
We would recommend to every phonetician who wishes to preserve 
his self-respect the remark of one who, taking sides in a similar 
brawl, had reason to regret it: “‘A plague o’ both your houses.”’ 


CONCERNING CRANKS 


The flood of educational investigation and experiment—of 
graphs and monographs—is not only impending, it has arrived; 
and soon its current may be sweeping the traditions of all schools 
—college, secondary, and primary—from their anchorage. With 
it is likewise impending, so it is said, the educational crank and 
hobby rider, so called usually because he wants to find out, or has 
found out, or thinks he has found out, something new, and persists 
in advertising the fact to the great discomfort of them that seek 
repose. Sometimes the discovery is unimportant, for much 
experiment must be fruitless and much investigation valueless, 
except negatively, to put warning notices up on misleading roads; 
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but even thus negatively the work of the crank may be worth all 
that it costs. 

Again and conversely, the crank may at any moment prove to 
be the power that moves the entire machine, as he should be. 
Not all wisdom is with the old, not all foolishness with the new. 
A crank may be well aware that even he cannot measure the 
immeasurable or “unscrew the inscrutable” and yet not be thereby 
discouraged from ascertaining by continued tests of many teachers 
and pupils the relative efficiency of two methods of teaching spelling, 
or even the number of hours necessary for the average teacher to 
read a hundred thousand words of average high-school themes. 
Then, finding that he has made a positive contribution to knowledge, 
he may feel encouraged to proceed to other and more important 
contributions, and eventually by virtue of his successes reach the 
serene conclusion that after all it is the crank that makes the world 
go round. 

In this connection it may be observed that systematic investi- 
gation and experiment to determine scientifically some of the thou- 
sands of educational problems that may be so determined, without 
any chasing of moonbeams or any meddling with psychics as such, 
is now under way everywhere, by national and state organizations 
and committees, by individual schools, and by individual teachers; 
but that in proportion to what lies ahead the work is hardly begun. 
Some problems may be studied by individuals acting almost alone 
or by single small groups; others require the co-operation of many 
individuals or many groups. The Journal undertakes not only to 
make public the results obtained, but to find business for all willing 
workers that offer themselves. If you have already found out 
something, or if you would like to help find out something, or if 
there is something that you wish to find out, if you wish to help or 
to be helped, let the Journal know. Work and workers, jointly or 
severally, are both welcome. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


To the Editor of the “ English Journal”: 

I wonder if you have seen the fable of Bidpai which has come to 
light still more recently than the one published in your February issue ? 
To me it is even more interesting than that. 

Very truly yours, 
RoBert H. FLETCHER 

GRINNELL, Iowa, 

February 20, 1912 


ANOTHER FABLE OF BIDPAI—THE SONG-BIRDS AND THE 
DOMESTIC FOWLS 


There was once an old gentleman who had an extensive estate on 
which he kept numbers of birds of various kinds. He devoted a good 
deal of attention to the education of the young birds—had them trained 
by bird-tutors several hours each morning. While they were still chicks 
they used to meet all together in a bird school, and the tutors taught 
them what sorts of food were good for birds, where to look for food, and 
many other things of a useful nature. The tutors also tried to teach 
them a second sort of subjects: how to build nests in the trees or the 
fields, how to fly gracefully, and how to sing. The classes in nutrition 
and the like got on pretty well (though of course there were plenty of 
dull chicks of all species); but while the meadow-larks and the other 
song-birds generally learned the above-ground subjects (so to call them) 
successfully, the domestic fowls never made any progress in them. 
When the birds were older, some of them—and these were mostly the 
song-birds—passed on to other tutors, from whom they continued to 
learn, or to try to learn, the nesting, flying, singing, and the like. There 
was not always perfect peace and happiness on the estate, and the 
domestic fowls had an uneasy feeling that part of their education had 
been thrown away; but, for the most part, when the birds grew up they 
went their several ways, and one could always see the hens and the 
geese contentedly occupying the yard and hear the song-birds as they 
flew and twittered overhead. 

After a while the old gentleman died and his grandchildren inherited 
‘his estate. They took to entertaining a great deal and needed many 
fowls for the purpose; so they largely increased the number of the 
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domestic contingent. Before long the chickens of these species, seeing 
themselves so much more numerous in school than the song-birds, 
decided to stand for their majority rights. They therefore sent a depu- 
tation to their owners and made complaint. “Our curriculum,” they 
said, “ought to be made over. None of us can ever learn to sing, and 
as for being graceful, we don’t want to be. What good are such things 
anyway? Besides, they don’t interest us. Those young song-birds 
have got altogether false ideas about the real values of life. Some of 
your grandfather’s friends used to come around and make poems about 
them, and they took them seriously. Better clip their wings and set 
them to being useful with us.” 

The owners thought the matter over a minute or two and then 
replied: “You are evidently right. Our grandfather was a ridiculous 
old fogey. Of course neither you nor anyone else ought to study any- 
thing but what is practical and what interests you. Then, too, there is 
the greatest danger that hard application to anything involving mental 
effort will irreparably injure your brains.’”’ So the owners brought in 
new tutors who gave the young birds much more minute instruction 
about how to dig for worms and taught them how to get fatter for the 
table and how to develop their feathers so that they would be more 
useful for cushions. They substituted these things for the old nesting- 
flying-singing subjects, for which they left only a very few minutes at 
the end of the morning. “If any of the young birds want more of these 
things,”’ they said, “they can study them later under other teachers.” 

At all this the song-birds remonstrated. “You have turned the 
tables too completely,” they said. “We thought any normal bird knew 
by instinct how to peck; it’s of no value to us to learn how to get fat; 
and it’s too late for us to begin to learn to fly and sing when we are 
almost grown up.” 

The owners, . . . . (Here the manuscript breaks off). 


THE LABOR OF THEME-READING 


Professor E. M. Hopkins’ investigation of the conditions of teaching 
English composition has brought out, among other things, testimony to 
the effect that theme-reading is among the most nerve-exhausting and 
brain-exhausting of occupations, one that it is impossible to pursue as 
long or as steadily as other occupations, without seriously harmful 
results. Perhaps no one who has had experience will doubt this, and 
I may add that the personal experience of occasional returns to this 
kind of work after a considerable intermission has given me an oppor- 
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tunity to test it thoroughly. Scarcely any other intellectual labor 
appears to be quite comparable with it in the severity of its tax upon 
nervous vitality. Nevertheless, there are probably doubters, without 
experience, who will wish to be “shown,” and as everyone feels more 
fully convinced of a truth when he has discovered the reason for it, it 
is pertinent in this case to inquire into the reasons. Being neither a 
psychologist nor a nerve specialist, I am not competent to do this, but 
I may be permitted to offer several considerations. 

For one thing, theme-reading is not intrinsically interesting work. 
For a while, it is; and a teacher of exceptional resources in drawing 
from his pupils themes of vital personal or intellectual qualities may 
keep alive his own interest and prolong the period of it. But the time 
comes when he has advanced so far beyond the mental and emotional 
range of his pupils, and when the subject-matter and manner of the 
ordinary theme have grown so familiar to him from innumerable repe- 
titions, that his interest necessarily palls. The result is inevitable. 
“The labor we delight in,’ says Macbeth, “physics pain.” But when 
the delight is no longer present to play the physician, when the labor 
ceases to be a “joyful trouble” to us, we are face to face with the condi- 
tion described above. No doubt this is in some measure true of all 
elementary teaching. But in the case of the languages, mathematics, 
and the sciences, the elementary work is mostly carried on in the class- 
room or laboratory, where personal contact, personal response, and 
mutual stimulus relieve or entirely remove the tedium. There is little 
sense of effort to keep at the work, no driving oneself to the steady per- 
formance of an uncongenial task; nor is the teacher obliged to pursue 
the elementary work in outside hours. The theme-reader, on the 
contrary, unable to get away from his labor, has few or no breathing- 
spells for recuperation; and while he is employed, he is performing 
double service—that of worker and taskmaster too. 

In the second place, his work has in itself a twofold character. He 
must correct technical errors of all kinds, from chirography to rhetoric, 
and he must attempt to follow closely the thought of the writer (which 
is often a good deal like trying to track a flea) in order to help him to the 
highest effectiveness in clear and logical presentation. The fatiguing effect 
of the constant clash between these two duties cannot be exaggerated. 
Try to read an essay by John Stuart Mill and at the same time 
give rational answers to a child who interrupts you in the middle of 
every sentence with some childish question, and you will appreciate the 
situation. A proofreader’s work is extremely trying, yet he generally 
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has but one of these duties to perform. Manifestly, theme-reading is 
one of the things in which division of labor is desirable, and strong as 
are the arguments against separating spelling, grammar, and word-study 
from actual composition, there is perhaps nothing that would bring such 
immediate relief to the theme-reader as this separation. I am by no 
means prepared to recommend such a way out of the difficulty, but I 
have desired to set forth as clearly as possible several aspects of the 


difficulty that exists. 
ALPHONSO GERALD NEWCOMER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A NEW TYPE OF INTERSCHOLASTIC CONTEST 


Readers of the English Journal may be interested in an account of a 
novel interscholastic contest in reading, talking, and letter-writing held 
under the auspices of Lake Forest College last year in connection with 
an interscholastic athletic meeting. In recent years school authorities 
have been seeking ways of stimulating among their young people what 
may be called the rhetorical impulse, the impulse of expression, a wise 
training of which is an important part of preparation for life. To this 
end they have given generous encouragement to various forms of inter- 
school competition, particularly to debates and contests in oratory and 
declamation. The results of such contests have not been generally 
encouraging. High-school students are too young for the severe train- 
ing necessary for formal public debates. Oratorical contests, for high- 
school students, are altogether unnatural affairs. Declamation contests 
have tended to become merely elocutionary displays, neither useful nor 
interesting. 

Last year the Lake Forest faculty, in co-operation with a number 
of high-school teachers, devised a new kind of contest, a triple competi- 
tion in oral discussion, oral reading, and letter-writing, which would fit 
in with the actual work of the schools, recognize solid qualities in the 
students, and furnish a really valuable and interesting competition. In 
working out the plan the effort was made to exclude all merely orna- 
mental features and to make the contests really practical. Medals were 
offered to the contestants ranking first and second in each event, and a 
silver cup to the school which should make the best general showing. 

For the contest in oral discussion, a list of forty-five topics, based 
upon the various high-school studies, was prepared—topics which could 
be discussed acceptably in five-minute speeches. These were given to 
the contestants at 11:30 in the morning, and at 1:30 the preliminary 
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contest began, position being decided by lot. Each speaker had thus 
two hours or so to think over the topic which he had chosen, but was 
not permitted to consult books nor to talk with his instructors. The 
topics of the list covered all branches of the school curriculum, to- 
gether with a few dealing with current events, and the subjects chosen 
by the thirty-four speakers in the preliminary competition ranged over 
the entire list. Some of the topics given were: 


The Boy Scouts. 

Just What Illinois Advocates of Deep Waterways Want. 

The Character of Goldsmith. 

The Jew as Portrayed in The Merchant of Venice and in Ivanhoe. 

An Outline of a French or German Story Read in the High-School Course. 

The Olympian Games of Greece. 

The Latin Ablative Absolute. 

The Value of the First Ten Amendments to the Federal Constitution as 
Safeguards. 

Causes of the Civil War. 

The Earth’s Astronomical Relations. 

How the Wireless Telegraph Works. 

Advantages to Be Derived from the Study of Chemistry. 

Bacteria in Relation to Human Food. 


The best ten speakers were chosen to repeat their speeches in the 
final contest, at night, before a different set of judges. In both pre- 
liminary and final the judges paid chief attention to accuracy and clear- 
ness of statement and orderliness of arrangement, and those who heard 
the thirty-four boys and girls were surprised and pleased at their intel- 
ligent and interesting work. The speeches varied in fluency, and in 
keenness of insight, but all were fresh and simple in form and honest in 
subject—all normal products of high-school pupils. I am inclined to 
think that the scheme of last May has some defects of detail. The time 
of preparation should be equalized more fully and perhaps shortened for 
all of the speakers. The winners of the preliminary, I think, should be 
required to take new topics for the final, from a second list of topics. 
But after making allowance for such defects, the contest was a great 
success. To those of the audience who have suffered through many an 
interscholastic contest, the revelation of what high-school pupils can do 
when they are not delivering “canned” speeches, in the preparation of 
which all spontaneity has been drilled out, was a delightful surprise. In 
this contest, by the way, the boys did better than the girls, although the 
one girl who qualified for the final took a high place. : 
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The reading contest was virtually a test in reading at sight. Each 
of the contestants in the preliminary was given a short passage from a 
standard novel (Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, or Stevenson), not 
included in the high-school course, and after ten minutes or so was 
called in to read it to the examiners. It was a pretty severe test of the 
student’s ability to catch and express the spirit of an unfamiliar pas- 
sage. The results were very satisfactory. Nearly all the young people 
read distinctly and correctly, and many of them with expressiveness. 
In the final the five who had been chosen from the preliminary were 
given other selections, this time from short stories of recent date, and 
were marked by a different set of judges. In the reading the girls did 
better than the boys. 

For the letter-writing contest a letter of application for admission 
to college was asked. It was to be written without assistance, in the 
student’s handwriting, according to the actual conditions of the writer’s 
own case, and addressed to the authorities of any college or university. 
The letters were judged as to appropriateness of matter, business-like 
quality, correctness of form, and good taste. This was the least suc- 
cessful of the contests. Some of the letters were good in both matter 
and form, but the average was low. In view of the fact that in most 
schools, of late, more attention has been paid to written composition 
than to oral work, the relatively poor showing in the letter-writing has 
a certain significance. 

A good many years’ experience of various sorts of intercollegiate and 
interscholastic contests has bred in me considerable doubt of their value, 
as usually conducted. At the same time, I am convinced that compe- 
tition is a good thing for young people, in rhetorical work, as in athletics, 
if the conditions can be made normal and wholesome. By basing the 
competition upon the studies actually pursued in the high-school cur- 
riculum it seems to me that right conditions can be secured. The 
contestants are thus tested upon their proficiency in their regular work, 
and the contest becomes—what it should be—merely an incident in the 
work of the year. The rhetorical impulse is stimulated in the right way. 
In the oral discussion, for instance, the student tries to tell effectively 
something which he knows and which is worth telling; he does not try 
merely to “show off.” The best feature of the Lake Forest contests 
last May, according to the high-school teachers who were present, was 
that they minimized mere display and emphasized accuracy and clear- 
ness of thought and tactfulness of arrangement. They were really tests 
of power, and also of the assimilation of school training. To read well 
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at sight, to make a good five-minute talk under the conditions pre- 
scribed, implies that a boy or girl has been doing intelligent and faithful 
work in the classroom, has developed the habit of study as well as the 
knack of rising to an occasion. 

The methods of these contests, by the way, show an interesting and 
quite unexpected similarity to the examinations in English which are 
required of all entering students at the Chicago Teachers College, and 
to some features of the entrance examinations recently urged upon the 
eastern colleges by the New York Association of Teachers of English. 

I am inclined to think that interscholastic contests of this general 
sort, if wisely managed, might have a very beneficial reaction upon the 
regular class work of the schools participating. At present, beyond 
question, the rhetorical impulse is sadly neglected in the daily work of 
the schools, alike in composition, in literature, and in other studies. 
Even when the teacher sees the need, it is rare that the pupils can be 
made to see the opportunity. Pupils are apt to study their lessons 
passively, day after day, and sometimes never realize, throughout their 
school course, that there is a place for structure and style in an ordinary 
classroom recitation. For them to find out that proficiency in talking, 
reading, and letter-writing under conditions which are very nearly those 
of the classroom, is thought worthy of public exhibition, and of publicly 
awarded prizes, may help the boys and girls to realize the rhetorical 
possibilities of their regular class work. 

The experiment is likely to be given further development this year. 
Lake Forest will try it again in May, and some of its features have been 
taken up for trial on a larger scale in other high-school contests of the 


year. It will be interesting to watch the results. 
Joun M. CLapp 
LAKE Forest COLLEGE 


ENGLISH ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


Five years ago, in conference with the high-school teachers of the 
state, the University of Nevada outlined a course of study in English, 
incorporating what the teachers had found by experience most fruitful 
of results. Very little if any emphasis was placed upon university 
preparation, the University taking the ground that the course best 
suited to develop the pupil would give the best equipment for college 
work. No emphasis was placed on problems of the historical develop- 
ment of language or literature; no attempt was made to select a half- 
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dozen writings that would insure a liberal education; the sole principle 
that governed the inclusion of a work was the principle of merit; the 
work must be, it was decided, standard within its class; there was to 
be a wide range but no inclusion of shoddy. 

For convenience the writings were thrown into five groups: poetry, 
drama, novels, essays and orations, and short stories. Each group was 
then graded through the four years of the high-school course. The 
capacity of the student, his interest, and, to a limited extent, the corre- 
lation with other subjects governed the grouping. Outside reading in 
abundance was included, increasing in range and quantity through 
the four years in all five groups. To the list of works thus outlined, the 
University added a large number selected and graded by the same 
principles. The teachers were advised to make the classroom work 
definite without making it mechanical, and to follow up the outside 
reading carefully without killing spontaneity. 

In composition and rhetoric little was done beyond discouraging 
formal rhetoric and encouraging the practice of assigning themes drawn 
from the pupil’s own experience. In the West the pupil has a much 
wider range of experience than the eastern pupil of the same age; 
attention was called to this, with excellent results. 

Finally, the plan was presented to the teachers of the state as 
merely suggestive; teachers were encouraged to criticize it and to 
modify it in any way desired, the only restriction being that the works 
substituted be standard in quality, and that good results be achieved. 
The University has checked on the work by careful inspection, and by 
imposing on all candidates for admission an entranceeexamination in 
English. This examination has been strictly a test in power to think 
and to express the thought with reasonable accuracy. 

So far the plan has worked well. Inexperienced teachers have 
been glad of something definite to follow; experienced teachers have 
found it sufficiently broad to admit the practice of their own theories. 
No millennium is professed; some students still come to the University 
with no fine literary appreciation, some with appalling ignorance of 
the fundamentals of expression, but in the main there has been a pro- 
nounced advance. At any rate, there is no quarrel over the require- 
ments; there is a fine spirit of loyal co-operation between the high schools 
and the University. 

HERBERT WyNFORD HILL 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


NEWS AND NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The mid-winter meeting of the English teachers of New York City 
was held in the directors’ room of Wanamaker’s store on February 17. 
Over one hundred were present. Mr. Theodore C. Mitchill reported 
on the organization of the National Council of Teachers of English, and 
both he and Mr. Benjamin A. Heydrick urged the teachers to subscribe 
to the new English Journal. The committee on Departmental Pedagogy, 
Dr. H. K. Monroe, chairman, presented a very valuable report on what 
the schools are doing in oral composition. The Committee on Uniform 
Grammatical Terminology presented a report which was unanimously 
adopted (see below). President Edwin Fairley announced that Mr. 
Gilbert S. Blakely, chairman of the New York committee, had been 
made chairman of the New York State committee, which is to include 
representatives of modern and classical languages. 

The addresses of the morning were on oral composition. They were 
given by Professor Azuba Latham of Teachers College, and by Professor 
Charles Sears Baldwin of Columbia University. Sixty members lunched 
together after the meeting. 

Our association is congratulating itself that one of its members, Mr. 
Theodore C. Mitchill, has been made a member of the Conference on 
Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY 


When your committee accepted appointment to see what could be done 
toward securing agreement in the use of grammatical terms, they were glad 
to do so because they felt that this was a matter about which something ought 
to be done. No one of them, however, realized the extent of the problem. It 
is bad enough to require our students to learn a different set of terms for each 
language that they study, but it is grossly inexcusable to compel them to learn 
a new terminology whenever they change the textbook in English grammar 
or are promoted to a new teacher. When your committee examined the 
different books in use, they were astonished at the extent to which these books 
differed from one another in the matter of common terms. It is no wonder that 
students become confused and that teachers find great difficulty in agreeing 
in grammatical discussions when the tools in use mean one thing to one person 
and another to another. 
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The ideal remedy for these difficulties would seem to be to secure an agree- 
ment among the teachers of the various languages taught in our schools to 
use the same terms in all languages. This would be an extremely difficult, 
if not entirely impossible, task and one that your committee felt it would be 
somewhat presumptuous for it to undertake. Something, however, should be 
done without further delay. The committee therefore proceeded to examine a 
considerable number of grammars now in use and to note the terms employed 
with a view to recommending the adoption, first, of those terms that are in use 
in a decided majority of grammars and, second, where there is no agreement 
in usage, those that seem most in accord with logical thought, the usage of 
other languages, and the comprehension of students. 

The books examined are by the following authors: 


Baskerville and Sewell Maxwell 
Buehler Reed and Kellogg 
Carpenter Scott and Buck 
Frank Southworth and Goddard 
Kittredge and Armold Sweet 
Krapp Whitney 
Longmans (revised by George J. Wood 
Smith) 


After a careful examination of the books mentioned and a comparison of 
their various terminology, your committee recommends that the Association 
of English Teachers request the City Superintendent, the Associate and 
District Superintendents, and the Board of Examiners that they hereafter 
use the following terms in all syllabuses and examinations issued by them, in 
preference to other terms used for the same ideas: 

1. Nominative, possessive, and objective cases. 

2. Nominative absolute instead of “noun used with a participle,”’ “absolute 
nominative,” etc. 

3. Independent by direct address instead of “vocative,”’ “nominative of 
address,”’ “‘independent,”’ etc. 

4. Independent by exclamation instead of “nominative of exclamation,” 
“nominative independent,” etc. 

5. Direct object instead of “object of a verb,’’ “object complement,” etc. 

6. Indirect object instead of “dative object,” “object of a preposition 
understood,” etc. 

7. Objective complement instead of “‘factitive object,” “predicate objective,”’ 
etc. 

8. Subjective complement instead of “attribute,” “attribute complement,” 
“predicate nominative and predicate adjective,”’ etc. 

9. Noun used adverbially instead of “adverbial objective,” “noun to 
express time, space, measure,”’ etc. 

10. Retained object instead of “object of passive verb.”” (He was given 
the position of secretary.) 
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11. Object of a preposition instead of “principal word in a prepositional 
phrase,” “object with a preposition,”’ etc. 

12. Noun in apposition instead of “appositive.” 

13. Auxiliary verbs instead of “helping verbs.” 

14. Copulative verbs instead of “the copula,” ‘verbs of incomplete predica- 
tion,” etc., terms applied to the verb is and other verbs that take a subjective 
complement. 

15. Irregular and regular verbs instead of “strong”’ and “‘weak”’ verbs, etc. 

16. Progressive forms of the verb instead of “continuing verbs” for such 
forms as am going, has been running, etc. 

17. Gerund instead of “infinitive in ing, 
etc. 

18. Past participle for gone, ridden, seen, etc., instead of “passive parti- 
ciple.” 

19. Mood instead of ‘‘mode.” 

20. Present perfect and past perfect instead of “perfect” and “pluperfect.’’ 

21. Past tense instead of ‘“‘preterite.” 

22. Conjunctive instead of “relative” adverb. 

The committee further recommends that the association request the 
educational authorities of the city, 

1. That they adopt the following classifications, even though they may 
not be complete, as sufficient for instruction in the city schools: 

a) Nouns: common, proper, collective. 

b) Pronouns: personal, relative, interrogative, demonstrative. 
c) Adjectives: interrogative, relative, demonstrative, articles. 
d) Moods: indicative, subjunctive, imperative. 

e) Conjunctions: co-ordinate, subordinate, correlative. 

2. That when, in an examination, the syntax of a word is called for, the 
word syntax shall be understood to mean the grammatical relation of the word 
to the rest of the sentence. 

With one exception, the committee has recommended the term used by a 
majority or plurality of the authors whose books it examined. The exception 
is subjective complement, used by only three out of the fourteen. In this case 
the usage is about equally divided between attribute complement and predicate 
noun or adjective, but for neither is there a majority. The committee recom- 
mends subjective complement because it corresponds exactly to objective 
complement, because it can be easily understood, and because it seems much 
more logical than either of the others. 


participle noun,” “verbal noun,” 


PRESTON C. FARRAR 
CHARLES R. GASTON 


GILBERT S. BLAKELY, Chairman 
Morris HicH ScHOOL 
New York, N.Y. 


Adopted February 17, 1912 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 


The first annual meeting of the New Jersey Association of Teachers 
of English was held at Newark on February 24, with about sixty-five 
teachers present. At least one hundred had expressed willingness to 
join such an organization, and as time goes on many more than this are 
expected to unite. 

After the adoption of a constitution and election of officers for the 
ensuing year, Mr. Wilson Farrand, head master of the Newark Academy, 
gave a report of the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Require- 
ments in English held that week in New York City. He reviewed the 
history of the Conference, and outlined in a general way the possible 
changes to be made—extensions of the list, separation of composition 
and literature requirements, etc. The dominant note of his talk was 
that progress and better understanding of the needs of all pervaded. 

He was followed by Mr. Theodore Mitchill, principal of the Jamaica 
High School, New York City, a delegate to the Conference. Mr. 
Mitchill presented in a forcible way the growing demands of the high 
schools on this Conference, emphasized their need of fighting for what 
was their due, and declared that all the “progress’’ was due to this 
insistent and rightful claim. He is an able exponent of the “free list,” 
the dominance of high-school representation on the Uniform Entrance 
Requirements Board, and the right of the high schools to assume that 
their education of youth for efficiency is the right and adequate training 
for higher education, rather than the demand of the college for a mere 
knowledge of books. 

Mr. Edwin Fairley, president of the New York City Association of 
Teachers of English, spoke of the work done in his association, and 
offered this newly organized body some excellent suggestions. Mr. 
A. B. Meredith, commissioner of secondary education in this state, then 
addressed the assembly on the work he proposes to do in the immediate 
future to secure better teaching conditions for English teachers. He 
deplored the large numbers in classes, the small pay, and the many 
irregularities existing in different schools, and, in so far as he can, will 
try to remedy them. 

Miss Sarah J. McNary, head of the English Department of the State 
Normal School at Trenton, then read an interesting paper, which pre- 
sented the observations of her school on the preparation given high- 
school graduates admitted to the normal. The tone was decidedly 
optimistic—a refutation of the argument that high-school graduates 
are not being adequately prepared for work in the state normals. 
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However, she pointed out many ways in which this preparation can 
be improved. A letter of regret from Superintendent Kendall, state 
commissioner of education, on his inability to be present was then read. 
Mr. Kendall strongly favors this organization, and wishes it the highest 
good possible. Mr. Hosic and Mr. Thomas, delegates to the National 
Conference, had hoped to be present, but were unavoidably detained. 
The hour was late when the addresses were concluded, leaving no 
time for a planned discussion of the College-Entrance Requirements 
and recording of the wishes of the teachers in this state. But it was 
ascertained from sentiments expressed then and previously, that the 
majority of the teachers of the state welcome greater liberty in these 
requirements and any legislation which will give freer play to the vital 
things in high-school education. No time was left to urge the claims 
of the English Journal and the National Council. This will be done at 
the May meeting. Already many have signified their desire to subscribe 
and join. All in all, the meeting was most successful—an omen of the 
place New Jersey wants to take in the English teaching of the country. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year were: President, J. Milnor 
Dorey, Trenton; Vice-President, W. Patterson Atkinson, Jersey City; 
Executive Committee, Elizabeth H. Bliss, East Orange: Sarah J. McNary, 
Trenton State Normal; George S. Steinmetz, Patterson; David Magie, 


Newark Academy. 1M 
. MILnor Dorey 


TRENTON, N.J. 


THE SPRING MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The New England Association of Teachers of English held its spring 
meeting on Saturday, March 16, in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston Univer- 
sity. The following officers were elected: President, Professor William 
Allan Neilson, Harvard University; Vice-President, Oscar C. Gallagher, 
Boston High School of Commerce; Secretary-Treasurer, F. W. C. Hersey, 
Instructor in English, Harvard University; Editor, Charles Swain 
Thomas, Newton High School; Executive Committee (with the above), 
Miss Elizabeth Richardson, Girls’ High School, Boston; Miss Kate 
Stanley, Technical High School, Springfield, Mass.; Alfred M. 
Hitchcock, Public High School, Hartford, Conn.; W. D. Parkinson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Waltham, Mass. 

The Association accepted with regret the resignation of Mr. Samuel 
Thurber, Jr., of the Newton Technical High School, who for four years 
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has been an officer of the Association. The Association extended its 
cordial appreciation of the service which Mr. Thurber has so efficiently 
rendered. 

Mr. Arthur W. Leonard of Phillips Academy, Andover, presented a 
Report on the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements 
in English, held in New York, February 22-23. Mr. Leonard explained 
the changes that this Conference has proposed. He particularly empha- 
sized the general lines of division—radical and conservative—which 
pleasantly marked the proceedings of the Conference. 

As one phase of this report aroused some discussion, a vote was 
taken on the two types of examination which Harvard College has 
recently been setting. The “old plan,” it is well known, assumes a 
knowledge of the specific books now on the college-requirement list. 
The ‘‘new plan”? assumes merely that the applicant has pursued the 
study of English in a carefully planned English course through a period 
of four years. The questions are consequently more general but no less 
difficult. By decided vote, only six of the four hundred dissenting, the 
Association recorded its preference for the “new plan” type. 

Professor C. N. Greenough of Harvard University gave a report 
from the standing committee of the Association on college-entrance 
requirements. As chairman of the committee, he had tabulated reports 
which had come from the schools and which recorded the pupils’ prefer- 
ence of the books read in the English course. In most respects the 
census proved that the preferences expressed by the Harvard Freshmen 
were similar to those expressed by the high-school classes. The prefer- 
ences of the Harvard Freshmen had been reported upon in the December 
Leaflet of our Association. 

As Professor Greenough had told us that in his own opinion his 
conclusions were based upon insufficient data, the Association continued 
the committee, and promised at the same time to co-operate with Pro- 
fessor Greenough in securing adequate facts for a more comprehensive 
report. The rest of the program consisted of short talks on the teaching 
of selected masterpieces. The teachers told in a practical way how 
they taught certain selections. 

Mr. Charles L. Hanson of the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, 
discussed Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Miss Mary Haskell spoke on 
Wordsworth’s Ode on Intimations of Immortality. Miss Martha Bennett 
of Dana Hall School, Wellesley, discussed Milton’s L’Allegro and Il 
Penseroso. Miss Alice H. Spaulding of the Brookline High School spoke 
on Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Mr. Samuel Thurber, Jr., of the 
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Newton Technical High School, outlined the method he uses in teaching 
Franklin’s Autobiography. 

The continued and increasing interest in our Association is shown 
by the large and growing attendance at each succeeding meeting. The 
Association now has nearly five hundred members and is constantly 
growing. It has as associate members a very large number of persons 
outside of New England. While most of these associate members 
cannot attend our semi-annual meetings, they keep in touch with the 
Association through the English Leaflet which is published monthly. 
Anyone who is interested in the cause of English and who wishes to join 
our Association for the purpose of receiving the English Leaflet may send 
the annual dues of one dollar to Mr. Frank W. C. Hersey, 17 Laurence 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. He will be glad to supply, 
free of charge, a printed list of titles of over ninety Leaflets which the 
Association has published during the eleven years of its existence. The 
editor of the Association will gladly receive communications from any 
teacher in the country who has a contribution to offer on English work. 
He will welcome a paper on any device that has succeeded, or the dis- 
cussion of any general principles that need further emphasis. In short, 
any question which pertains to the pedagogy of English is a suitable 


subject for a Leaflet. 
CHARLES SwaAIN Tuomas, Editor 
NEwrTon, Mass. 


THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


A provisional organization of the English teachers of Kansas was 
formed at the University of Kansas on March 16, at the annual confer- 
ence of high schools and academies. A special business meeting was 
called for the purpose, including representatives of colleges and grade 
schools as well as of secondary schools. All the business done is subject 
to ratification by the English Round Table of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association, which meets at Topeka, November 7, 1912. Hitherto this 
Round Table has been the only organization of English teachers in the 
state, and the object of the action of March 16 is to give this organization 
form and permanence, without changing its relation to the general 
Association, and to make it possible to undertake definite and systematic 
work for a considerable period, within the state, and in co-operation with 
similar organizations in other states and with the National Council. 

A constitution modeled after that of the State Association of Indiana 
was adopted, and the following temporary officers were named to serve 
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till November 7: President ex officio, as chairman of the English Round 
Table, Professor E. M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas; Vice- 
President, Superintendent L. A. Lowther, of Emporia; Secretary- 
Treasurer ex officio, Miss Charlotte M. Leavitt, of Washburn College, 
Topeka; Editor, Professor J. W. Searson, Kansas State Agricultural 
College; member of executive committee, Principal Jessie Mustard, 
of Mankato. Two research committees of the Round Table were made 
ex-officio committees of the new association; chairman of the High-School 
Committee, Miss Lela F. Douthart, of Kansas City, Kan.; chairman of 
the Elementary-School Committee, Superintendent John H. Bender, of 
Arkansas City. The Executive Committee of the Association was 
authorized to propose by-laws and. modifications of the constitution at 
the November meeting. 

On invitation of the National Council, the Association voted to 
affiliate with the Council, and to make the English Journal its official 
organ. At the request of the Council, the high-school committee, chair- 
man Miss Douthart, was named to co-operate with other state commit- 
tees in making inquiry of high-school graduates as to the efficiency of 
their training in English. Other problems for investigation were then 
suggested and discussed, such as standards of grading, comparative tests 
of oral and written composition, of class and individual teaching, of 
co-operation of other teachers with English composition teachers, of the 
possibility and efficiency of departmental teaching in grade schools. 

The program and speakers for the November meeting were then 
discussed; and the Executive Committee was authorized to perfect the 
program and engage speakers by correspondence with all the schools of 
the state, to submit the plan of organization for amendment or approval 
to school supervisors and English teachers, and to canvass for member- 
ships and for subscribers to the English Journal as a medium of publi- 
cation for the proceedings, the results of investigation, and the best 
papers of the Association. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS OF THE UPPER OHIO VALLEY 


The English Section of the Association of Secondary Schools of the 
Upper Ohio Valley effected a permanent organization on March 16 and 
took steps to affiliate with the National Council. The chairman was 
Mr. C. J. Geer, of Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh. The program 
included a report on “The Conditions Surrounding the Teaching of 
English Composition” and a paper on “Oral Composition” by Miss 
Mary Mitchell of the Winchester School, Pittsburgh. The officers elect 
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are: President, Ernest C. Noyes, Pittsburgh Normal High School; 
Vice-President, Miss Shigley, East Liverpool, Ohio, High School; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Orton Lowe, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Executive Com- 
mittee, the officers and Messrs. Geer of Shadyside Academy, and Bitner 
of McKeesport High School. 


The National Council of Teachers of English grows apace. Besides 
over five hundred individual members, the Council now includes eleven 
local associations, with a grand total of about three thousand members. 
These are: The New England Association of Teachers of English, The 
New York State Association, The New York City Association, The 
Indiana Association, The Michigan State Association, The English Sec- 
tion of the Schoolmaster’s Club of Michigan, The Illinois Association, 
The Louisville Association, The Kansas Association, The Wisconsin 
Association, and The Upper Ohio Valley Association. Besides these, 
the following societies have definite plans for co-operating and will 
probably soon unite with the Council: New Jersey, Missouri, Texas, 
Iowa, West Virginia, North Dakota. The English Journal will publish 
the programs of the meetings of these societies and is already the official 
organ of some of them. By means of it any association may keep in 
close touch with all the others. The magazine seems likely to become 
a very useful medium for the exchange of opinion and experience. Let 
us make it so. 


REVIEWS 


THE TUDOR DRAMA 


When a new book is produced upon a phase of literary history 
which has been repeatedly and exhaustively treated, it should have the 
merit of either new and illuminating material or strikingly new method 
of presentation. The volume upon the Tudor Drama’ recently issued 
is in its way voluminously interesting, but it seems to fall short of being 
a work for the expert scholar, and to be not admirably adapted to the 
general student. According to its preface, it is ‘a work which aspires 
to the notice of the undergraduate student and the general reader.” 
In arrangement of material, however, and particularly in its style it 
seems to have been written af the leading scholars rather than for the 
developing student. For students’ use the content of the book is most 
serviceable where it is most concrete, and where it is least obscured with 
discussion of critical cruces. The bibliographical pages which follow 
each chapter are very well devised and in a measure the best single 


feature of the work. 


Percy H. Boynton 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


Not many books outside of fiction of a certain stamp find an audience 
ready to hand as Miss Herts’s little book does*—a book to be considered, 
‘by the way, as the author frankly indicates in her preface, not at all as 
a specimen of literary art but wholly as a carrier of facts. During 
the past few years interest in things dramatic and discontent with 
present school methods, in the mind of the thinking public, have been 
jostled into awareness of each other, so to speak, with the result that 
all our schools—one might almost say all agencies professing to do with 
the education of young people—are filled with dramatic intention. 
Everywhere in high and even in elementary schools dramatic clubs are 
organizing and those already established taking on new activity; courses 

* The Tudor Drama. A History of English National Drama to the Retirement 
of Shakespeare. By C. F. Tucker Brooke. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. 


2 The Children’s Educational Theatre By Avice MINNIE Herts. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1911. 
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of study are including in their reading lists other plays besides the 
classic four or five of Shakespeare and She Stoops to Conquer; alumnae 
associations—here one must cling to the feminine—are turning to the 
production of plays as a means of keeping themselves alive; the Drama 
League of America is gathering huge numbers of teachers into its member- 
ship and has at least two departments looking especially to the interests 
of young people of school age; and in the city of Chicago there has, 
this year, been formally started by a group of people, many of whom 
are teachers, a movement looking toward the establishment of a young 
people’s theater. But all such responses are young; they are often 
vigorous, but they are also vague; everyone is doing something, but 
few know exactly what. Happily, everyone wants to know. 

To many of these watchers on the hilltops, Miss Herts’s experience 
among the children of recently immigrated Russian and Polish Jews 
in East New York will not be entirely new. From time to time during 
the last five or six years, articles have appeared in various magazines 
giving more or less fragmentary accounts of her work. The book now 
appearing, however, small as it is—one hundred and fifty pages in 
large type, and close to one-half of this given over to excerpts from public 
statements of well-known lecturers and writers as to the value of dramatic 
work—will be of practical assistance to teachers in ways untouched, 
so far as I know, in print before. It gives a fairly consecutive account 
of the whole adventure, which, from 1903 to 1909 under the auspices 
of the Educational Alliance and finally as an independently incorporated 
organization, achieved such success as made its subsequent suspension 
from lack of means of support something like a tragedy. But its best 
value is in the things it tells us by the way. 

One of the most suggestive facts in connection with the Educational 
Theater is the quality of the plays on which it throve. The author 
tells us that when she took charge of the entertainment department of 
the Alliance she found that the most popular programs were concerts 
and amateur dramatic performances mostly of the cheapest sort, though 
there were some good plays among them. The elders gave their enter- 
tainments in their native tongue, the young people “in what in their 
vigor and enthusiasm they believed to be the English language.”’ Wise 
woman that she was, she remained an inconspicuous observer for several 
months; then she stepped forward, combined and organized the various 
groups of players and musicians, and decided upon the Tempest as a 
trial piece! Her reasons are worth noting: “The play was chosen 
because its scenes are laid in Nature’s own abode, significant contrast to 
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the tall, forbidding tenements of the neighborhood; because it teaches 
the lesson of the majesty and simplicity of nature, and the nobility of 
forgiveness.’’ The other plays mentioned as performed to enthusiastic 
audiences were The Little Princess, a dramatization of Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s Sara Crewe, The Forest Ring, by William de Mille, 
Ingomar, As You Like It, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Snow-White, a drama- 
tized version of a German folk tale, The Prince and the Pauper, by 
Mark Twain. Smile who will at this assemblage, the step forward 
was Brobdignagian; but nobody, child or adult, seems to have had any 
difficulty with it. In a word, they would take anything they could get, 
but they preferred a thing that had sense and vigor and beauty. 

Still more impressive is the patience and enthusiasm with which 
hard-worked young men and women and undisciplined, not to say 
“tough,” boys submitted themselves to the discipline enforced during 
the weeks or months during which a play was preparing. Her account 
of a presentation night is inspiring: the hour of the play was 8:15, the 
players and all assistants were on hand at 6:45, and if anyone were absent 
fifteen minutes before the curtain was to rise, the understudy was 
entitled to play the part. Further penalty there was none; but during 
five seasons of regular Sunday matinees from October to June there 
were not half a dozen people who allowed their seconds to play. On 
the freedom of the audience, also, there were no checks except those 
imposed by themselves and by the interest of the performance. After 
the first two or three occasions there was no trouble. 

Miss Herts’s method of developing a production may be gathered 
from what is said of one or another occasion. Her first step was to 
engage an assistant with some experience both of “stage work”’ and of 
teaching, who organized classes in which the plays to be produced were 
studied. A play was chosen and a printed announcement made that 
applications would be received from persons wishing to take part. 
When these applications had been made—in the case of the Tempest 
production this meant about three hundred and fifty young people—a 
meeting was called to which all who had responded were invited, and 
the play was read. Then followed other general meetings, in which 
the plot of the play was discussed, the meaning of each character, the 
period at which the action is supposed to take place, each person present 
apparently receiving a typewritten copy of the part for which he or 
she had made application. Later these typewritten copies were made, 
when need arose, by volunteers from the army of candidates for places 
in the cast, or their friends. After the meetings came rehearsals, the 
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forming of several full casts, the assignment of the duties of property- 
handling, stage-shifting, prompting, and so on. As the enterprise took 
on permanency, the several casts played in succession, the members 
taking their turns also at the humbler duties behind the scenes; and this 
democratic procedure was adhered to, we are assured, on even the most 
special occasions—the cast whose regular “turn” it was played. In 
one production of the Tempest, one hundred and thirty young people 
were directly engaged; in the total number of productions of the same 
play during the season, over three hundred. 

The value of all these things hardly needs comment. The author 
tries to get at what she is after in various phrases; she gave scope, she 
says, to “the dramatic instinct common to all young people,” she 
“trained the creative, not the imitative faculty.” Call it what one 
will, one can hardly read the book without feeling that this experiment 
has come near a solution of the problem how to bring the material 
of experience to children that they themselves may take it and turn it 
into joy and goodness and understanding. The children in this educa- 
tional theater “created their parts” in a sense wider than is commonly 
carried by this phrase. 

In the execution of this conception, there are points, of course, 
that invite questions. What amount of effort, for instance, is worth 
expending on “historic accuracy” as to dress and scenery? One 
fancies that the author deceives herself a bit as to the real character 
of her own work in this line; that what she really did was no more 
than arousing among the young people a lively sense of the situation 
they were to represent. And this would seem to be the important thing. 
Of course this is not saying that anything which incites the children to 
read and investigate for themselves is not admirable; in other situations 
than that described in this book, much more of the some sort of thing 
will occur to the alert teacher as possible. But language is deceptive, 
as we know, and the will-o-the-wisp of historic accuracy is likely to lead 
the unwary into a parlous chase. About interesting questions which 
arise when children are assisted to make plays of their own from 
familiar stories, nothing is said, and evidently nothing of this sort was 
undertaken. 

It would have been interesting if the author had discussed more 
fully the effect upon the community of the successful carrying on of 
this devoted work through so many years. She speaks of the improve- 
ment in manners, speech, and personal habits among certain of the young 
people and especially of the change in standards of dress among the 
young women who played in Fauntleroy. The little glimpse we get 
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into the house in which had arrived the proud moment of setting up a 
“front parlor,” is reassuring; instead of the cheap plush and gilt fash- 
ionable among the neighborhood, as close a reproduction as possible of 
the simple furniture selected by the director of the theater for the home 
of Fauntleroy’s mother, was chosen. There is mention of parents’ 
meetings, with programs and discussions, and some words on the interest 
shown by children and young folk classed in the community as vicious. 
About these things we should willingly know more. On the other 
hand, there is solace for the reader in the author’s lack of effort to make 
out a case more perfect than the actual one. 

The final chapter is chiefly devoted to an argument that children’s 
theaters should be supported by private endowment rather than be 
attached to the public-school system, though they should be in close 
co-operation with the schools. The reasons given for this preference 
will be puzzling to most teachers of the Middle West: they are, first, 
that classes in educational theaters should always be coeducational, 
and, secondly, that membership in these classes should be not compulsory 
but elective. These will probably not be felt by most teachers the most 
baffling obstacles in the way of incorporating children’s theaters into 
the town and city systems of schools; but it is fortunately not necessary 
to enter into this question—apparently at our doors, however—or even 
to agree as to the importance of “play-acting” in school, in order to 
appreciate the book as a contribution toward the solution of the larger 
question—in the words of a recent article in the Atlantic—of how to 


“dramatize education.” 
D. CABELL 
CuicaGo TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


Essentials of Poetry. By Wttttam ALLAN NEILSON. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1912. Pp. 282. 

The Lowell Lectures for 1911. An original and very suggestive treatment by a 
thoroughly equipped scholar. In the course of the discussion, Professor Neilson 
clears up a good many critical difficulties, such as that of distinguishing sentimentalism, 
for example. Those who wish to get a fresh impression of poetry unbiased by bio- 
graphical and other extraneous considerations may well read this volume. 


English for Secondary Schools. By W. F. WexssTER. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Pp. 352. 90 cents. 
A vastly more practical book than the older book by the same author. The 
gain is apparent especially in the matter of exercises adapted to secure efficiency in 
the forms of expression in common use. 
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& Co., 1911. Pp. 286. 
A rather full outline of theory is followed by the author’s versions of a number 
of stories suitable for telling. Many teachers will welcome the book because of the 
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Tennyson’s “‘Idylls of the King.”” By CHARLES W. Frencu. New York: 

Macmillan, 1912. 

A new volume in the Pocket Classics series by a well-known editor of high-school 
readings. The introduction and notes are exceptionally praiseworthy. The Idylls 
included are: “The Coming of Arthur,” “Gareth and Lynette,” “The Marriage of 
Geraint,” “Geraint and Enid,” “Lancelot and Elaine,” “The Holy Grail,’ “The 
Last Tournament,” “Guinevere,” and “The Passing of Arthur.” Thus does the 
editor administer fitting rebuke to the framers of the College-Entrance Requirements , 
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Co., 
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